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Don’t Wish for Health 
—Get It—and Keep It 


There is no royal road to health. 


But if you will take the precaution to assure yourself 
regularity of bowel action, you will have overcome one 
of the chief causes of ill health—constipation. 


Nujol will cleanse your system without upsetting it. It 
relieves constipation without distress, gently, and surely ~— 
—removes the waste matter which aggravates any tend- q 
ency to chronic disease. | ' 





A bottle of Nujol in your medicine chest or your travel- | 
| ing bag is an assurance that you can restore your bowels | 
| to normal activity whenever they need restoration. | 


Sold only in bottles bearing Send 75c. and we will ship | 
the Nujol trade-mark—never to soldiers or sailors any- 
in bulk. where. 


At all drug stores. 


Nujol 











REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


for Constipation 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne Dept. 15 New Jersey 
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The French as Baldridge Sees Them , 


Sketches for Lestie’s by C. Le Roy Baldridge, now on duty at the front 
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ONLY A Highest Grade 'TRUCK Is Economical 
FOR THE Large Or Small TRUCK USER 


LL business must be 
as efficient as big 


business under the 











“| handicaps of war time 


The strain upon truck 


conditions. 


service increases as the railroads 
become burdened with war traffic. 
Motor trucks must take over a larger 
share of commercial transport, elim- 
inating short hauls by rail wherever 
possible. Fewer men will be avail- 
able. Each truck will be called upon 


for faster and heavier work. 


The truck which cannot stand up 
under high pressure operation fails 


in the most vital respect—uninter- 


rupted work, It depreciates rapidly, 
with ever-diminishing efficiency and 
ever-increasing repairs. Time off 


duty is extremely expensive. 


Big, concerns look ahead. They see 
what is coming and.fortify their 
delivery service with fleets of the most 
efficient trucks money can buy. They 
know from experience that a high 
grade truck will outlast two or more 
of cheaper construction. It can be 
worked to the limit and stay in 


active service. 
If this is important to the large 


truck user, with his own repair facil- 


ities and ‘‘extra’’ truck units in 


reserve, how much more important 
is it to the smaller truck user, with 
one, two, three or even half a dozen 
trucks, who has very limited shop 
facilities and no chance to ‘“‘substi- 


tute’’ when a truck is laid up. 


War conditions will prove quickly 


what years of peace service have been 


steadily evincing, that the best trucks 
are the cheapest, regardless of price. 
They last longer, do more, cost less 


to operate. 


With White Trucks and White serv- 
ice facilities behind him, any user 
of trucks will be equipped to meet 


the most strenuous demands. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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Rain and | 


Mud! 


The Soldier’s 
Gay Life 


I:xclusive photographs for LEsLIe£’s 
from ARTHUR FRYER 


Fall rains in a_ northern 
camp are far from wel- 
come to the soldier boys 
who have to wade through 
the mud. The men above 
are draining the flooded 
district, while those at the 
right are wet but happy. 








These unusual pietures were 
taken in the camp at Syracuse, 
N. Y., during and following 
a thunder-storm. The com- 
pany street is changed in a 
moment from a busy 
thoroughfare to a village of 
well-filled tents. 
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Mischievous 
By COLONEL ROOSEVELT 


HE demagogic effort to break up or 

destroy all business merely because 

it is big, or because it is prosperous, 
is thoroughly mischievous from every stand- 
point. The aim should be to encourage 
business and control it; to secure coopera- 
tion among all engaged in the business, as 
far as possible, and to supervise a large- 
scale business so as to insure its good be- 
havior, but not to penalize it while it ren- 
ders proper service. At this moment the 
Government has practically suspended the 
Sherman law, and along certain lines is en- 
couraging business men to do the very 
things the Sherman law forbids. 











Accursed! 


HEN you pay the extra one-cent stamp on 
your letter, blame the Kaiser. 
When you pay that extra Pullman and 
railroad fare, blame the Kaiser. 

When you pay from five to fifty cents more to 
go to the movies or to the theater, blame the Kaiser. 

When you pay that extra tax on your club dues, 
blame the Kaiser. 

When you pay the extra cost for parcels post, 
for your telegram, or cablegram, blame the Kaiser. 

When you send a Christmas box to your boy on 
the firing line, or on the battleship, blame the Kaiser. 

When you read of homes in Belgium, in Servia, 
Rumania, France and Italy devastated by war 
and the suffering and slaughter on the battle- 
field, blame the Kaiser. 

When you read of the Zeppelin raids in London, 
and the murder of innocent civilians, school 
children at play, the aged and infirm in hospitals or 
wounded in care of the Red Cross, blame the Kaiser. 

And when you say your prayers at night, 
pleading with the good Lord above for all his 
tender mercies, bear in mind that he has said: 
“Vengeance is mine. I will repay.” 


How to Get More Coal 


O one questions the sincerity of the Fuel 
Administrator’s “efiorts to increase the out- 
put of coal. An excess of 100,000,000 tons 

above normal production is needed this year for 
war purposes. Dr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, 
estimates a possible increase of production of 
half this amount, leaving the other 50,000,000 
to be conserved by frugality of use in homes and 
factories. The disturbing element is that with 
governmental control and regulation of prices 
the 50,000,000 additional tons are not being mined. 
Practical coal men complain that this is due in 
part to governmental red tape. 
facing the worst car famine in twenty years. 
An operator cites one Pennsylvania district where 
in three weeks almost a million tons of coal were 
lost to the public on account of car shortage, while 
in many instances cars, within sight of the mines, 
could not be moved by the railroads on account 
of Government orders. 

Nothing should be allowed to interfere with the 
one great end—a larger output of coal. Small, 
inefficient, poorly-located and unprofitable mines 
should be closed down and all available miners 


Operators are’ 


employed in the large, well-equipped mines where 
transportation facilities are the best. The in- 
dustry could then afford to pay these unprofitable 
mines a royalty of so much a ton while being 
closed down during the war. 

Operators feel, too, that the Fuel Administrator 
should be one who has had years of practical ex- 
perience in the coal industry. The President 
gave a Replogle to control iron and steel, a Pills- 
bury to control flour and a Hoover to control 
food. It is even more important that the control 
of fuel, upon which all other industries depend, 
should be in the hands of one who has had life- 
long experience in the coal industry. 

Why would it not be a good plan to appeal to 
the loyalty of the coal operators, to put them on 
their honor, and abolishing all restrictions and 
red tape, to give them a free hand to speed up 
production to meet the war needs of the country? 
We are not getting the required coal by present 
methods. Coal operators are patriotic and want 
to do their part in winning the war. Give them 
a free hand for a month and see if results do not 
justify the trial. 


A Dangerous Policy 

HE danger of government by commission 

is not alone the putting of great authority 

in the hands of a few, but what is worse, 
allowing these few to administer as well as to 
make law. Ex-Senator George Sutherland of 
Utah in his address recently before the American 
Bar Association made the point that these two 
functions are so utterly different that in a demo- 
cratic government they must be kept absolutely 
apart. “To confer upon the same man, or body 
of men, the power to make the law and also to 
administer it,” said Mr. Sutherland, “would 
inevitably result in despotic government by sub- 
stituting the shifting frontiers of personal com- 
mand for the definite boundaries of general, im- 
personal law.”’ The vast powers given to bureaus 
and commissions should be the subject of serious 
consideration. 

The Federal Trade Commission, for example, is 
given practically limitless authority over the 
operation of from three to five hundred thousand 
corporations. The men charged with such a tre- 
mendous task should be men whose business expe- 
rience and success are of the first magnitude. But 
under our system of political. appointments, how 
seldom are bureaus and commissions filled with 
men of the highest caliber. Washington, in his 
Farewell Address, warned the country against the 
tendency to “consolidate the powers of all the 
departments in one and thus to create, whatever 
the form of government, a real despotism.” 

As a means to help win the war, government by 
commission may be necessary, but the people 
should be awake to the danger to democracy that 
lies in commissions as a permanent method of 
government. 


Hope in the South 


HILE talking about the economic war 
which is to follow the war, we must not 
forget the struggle with Socialism which 

every Power involved in the war will have to face. 
Democracy is pitted against autocracy in this 
war, but democracy, as Russia’s unhappy condi- 
tion attests, may be well-nigh strangled by So- 
cialism. When the war is over America, too, will 
have to meet the test of Socialism. Colonel Wat- 
terson in the Louisville Courier-Journal speaks of 
the “danger in the oncoming of the proletariat, no 
man on horseback to ride the masses down, nor 
superman to lead the mob aright.”’” Where will the 
nation find its strength when the great trial comes, 
if not in the South, the South which gave to us 
our Washington, whose population is still pre- 
dominantly American and which cherishes the 
traditions of the fathers? 

Even New England, which has had an influence 
in moulding the national life far beyond its size 
and population, has become the melting pot of 
European races. The unrest that characterizes 
our great industrial centers will usually be found 
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to have been hatched among aliens. Strikes are 
incited by foreign-born agitators who easily play 
upon the passions of the proletariat from Europe 
Socialism, in this country, derives its’ strength 
largely from across the sea. John Spargo, one of 
the leading authorities on Socialism, has said that 
when he came to this country from England it was 
difficult to find a local Socialistic body whoge 
proceedings were transacted wholly in English. 
The South with its old stock, sturdy in its Ameri. 
canism, and cherishing national traditions, will be 
to the nation a tower of strength when the rea] 
grapple comes with revolutionary Socialism. 


Che Plain Truth 

IBLES! Between December Ist and 11th, a cam. 
paign throughout the country will be conducted 
to raise $400,000 to purchase khaki-bound testaments 
for the soldiers and sailors, to be distributed through 
the Y. M. C. A. and Army and Navy chaplains. It is 
backed by the Federal Council of Churches. Contriby. 
tions, large or small, will be weleomed by the American 

Bible Society, Astor Place, New York City. Help! 


AIR PLAY! Several leading newspapers have 

charged Chairman Claude Kitchin of the House 
Ways and Means Committee with having favored 
provisions in the war revenue bill that discriminated 
against the North and in favor of the South, and have 
even accused him of having boasted that such was his 
intention. We have not always agreed with Mr, 
Kitchin, but partisan Democrat as he is, it is only fair 
to say that he has never in any public utterance that 
we have heard of appealed to sectional prejudice or 
sought to rekindle sectional animosity. On the contrary, 
he has always deprecated and condemned the attempt on 
the part of any one to create sectional discord. Mr. 
Kitchin has been a popular target for the press, one of 
the accusations being that he threatened to defeat the 
entire war revenue bill if the zone system, with its 
increased rate for second-class mail matter, was not 
adopted. What he did say was that the House con- 
ferees could not yield to the Senate amendment striking 
out the entire provision without taking the matter 
back to the House for instructions, and that, unless 
some reasonable increase were made in second-class 
postage, the House conferees would have to report 
disagreement as to that feature of the bill and ask for 
further instructions from the House. Mr. Kitchin’s 
demand for a “‘reasonable” increase is quite different 
from the destructive zone system adopted in the bill, 
which should be repealed at the earliest opportunity. 


DVERTISING! A cynical reader of LeEstix’s 
<4 writes to ask if we will explain whether the 
Periodical Publishers of the country paid for the five 
full-page advertisements they printed in all the Wash- 
ington daily newspapers during the closing days of 
the special session of Congress. These advertisements 
were intended to set forth for the benefit of the public, 
and especially of Members of Congress, the attitude of 
the leading periodicals regarding the proposed increase 
in second-class postal rates and the establishment of 
an archaic zone system. The advertisements were paid 
for at regular rate. Our correspondent intimates that 
the publishers of the periodicals might have used their 
own columns for their defense, which of course is true, 
but this is begging the question. The one thing the 
publishers desired was to get before the public in the 
quickest time a fair statement of their point of view, 
and they did so most effectively through the Washing- 
ton dailies at the cost of several thousand dollars. It 
is well to remind our critic that this is an age of ad- 
vertising. Never before have newspapers, and peri- 
odicals been so eagerly sought by some of the largest 
interests that in the past never thought of advertising. 
These are finding that they can make an impressive 
appeal to the public through the leading publications 
of the country by buying sufficient space and using 
it as their own. Recently the Pullman Company, for 
the first time in its history, has been using liberal space 
in well-known periodicals to set forth the service it 
renders so effectively to the public. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation presented in a most logical way its 
side of the matter when Congress was discussing the 
high cost of munitions. The brewers are explaining 
their attitude toward the cause of temperance. The 
bankers, the railways and large industrial corporations of 
all kinds which have not had a fair hearing from the press 
are just realizing that they can say anything they 
desire to the American public by buying space for, the 
presentation of the facts they wish to present. We 
are entering upon a new era in the advertising field. 
The outcome is being watched by publishers generally 
with great interest. 
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Here and There in America 


KINNEY 










































The farmers have responded to 
Food Administrator Hoover's plea 
for an increase in the production of 
foodstuffs. Among other crops which 
have broken records in the 1917 har- 
vest is the sugar beet, the yield of 
which is unprecedentedly heavy. The 
work of harvesting the crop is now 
completed. Even under the lower 
prices for sugar fixed by the govern- 
ment the farmers will profit, since they 
will recerve more for thietbeets shan 
ever before. The photograph shows 
» pile of beets estimated to contain 
3.000 tons, dumped into the yards of 
a sugar plant near Odgen, Utah. 








BoYD 
At Niagara, Ontario, a Polish army is in training for service in France. The men 
will be led by French officers, though they are to wear the British uniform. The 
various regiments are made up of Poles from Canada and the United States. 
A group is seen above beneath the flag of one of the Polish National societies. 














ADAMS 
Facing charges of murder, mutiny, assault and 
disobedience of orders, sixty-three negro soldiers 
of the 3d Battalion, 24th Infantry, are being 
court-martialed at San Antonio, Texas, for 
having participated in rioting in Houston, 
Texas, on August 23. During the trouble, 
which was caused chiefly by race friction be- 
tween the negro soldiers and white policemen of 
Houston, fourteen persons were kiiled and 
several soldiers shot. The trial court consists of 
18 members headed by  Brigadier-General 
George K. Hunter, president. The picture 
shows the defendants in the court-room. 

















This train was loaded with several hundred 
negroes bound for Camp Pike, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, when it ran off the track at Hope, 
Arkansas, owing to a misplaced switch. Several 
soldiers and train attendants were injured. 


The Vancouver-Panama-Great Britain route for 
grain from the prairie provinces of Canada was 
opened recently by the sailing of an 8800-ton 
British steamer loaded with 100,000 bushels of 
wheat. The event is an epoch in Canadian his- 
tory. The Canadian Government in the last 
four years has built five vast storage elevators 
with a total capacity of 15 million bushels. These 
are situated at Port Arthur, Moose Jaw, Cal- 
gary, Saskatoon, and Vancouver. The photo 
shows that at Vancouver, storage capacity 114 
million bushels, completed in 1916. It can load 
four vessels at once with a maximum output 
capacity of 60,000 bushels an hour. 
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eek of the War 


By HENRY FARRAND GRIFFIN 

















Our artist pictures the grand fleet of tanks grinding their way over the German trenches in the recent advance near, Cambrai. 


The Battle of the Tanks 


HE recent British victory on the Western Front is 
likely to go down in military history as the 
“Battle of the Tanks.” Its importance is out of 

all proportion to the ground gained, even though that 
result in a considerable withdrawal of the German 
lmes. The significant point of the British army’s suc- 
cess is that it smashed a supposedly impregnable forti- 
fied line by an entirely new tactical method of frontal 
attack. Since the fighting in the west settled down 
into trench warfare the conviction has been steadily 
growing that frontal attack on effectively defended 
intrenched positions can only succeed after sufficiently 
thorough artillery preparation to pulverize the enemy's 
front-line trenches and open a way through wire en- 
tanglements for the assaulting -infantry. In other 
words the infantry has tended to become the peg that 
is moved forward to occupy positions already won by 
the artillery. The whole history of — trench 
warfare in the past couple of years 

seemed to bear out this conclusion. This 


between St. Quentin and Arras, large forces of infantry, 
cavalry and artillery were concentrated, together with a 
very considerable number of tanks of larger design and 
heavier armament than any used heretofore. Appar- 
ently this concentration was effected at night or under 
cover of misty weather so that the Germans had no 
inkling of the surprise in store. It seems probable also 
that the British must have held pretty complete con- 
trol of the air along this sector while the concentration 
of men and materials was under way. No artillery be- 
yond that ordinarily employed on this front went into 
action before the attack began. It came suddenly, 
without the slightest warning, and took the Germans 
completely by surprise. The tanks lumbered across 
No Man’s Land with the infantry following close behind. 
They were smashing their way through the wire en- 
tanglements almost before the Germans knew what 
was happening. They rolled over the front-line 
trenches, silencing the nests of machine-guns while the 
infantry was streaming through the openings already 


broken in the wire entanglements. Now the concealed 


British batteries roared into action smothering the 
German lines of communication and dispersing the 


reserves that were being rushed to the front. The 
German lines in this sector had long been thinly held 
and the British attack was so swift and overwhelming 
that it smashed right through the first and second lines 
and in some places swept over the third line of defense 
and into the open. This occurred where the full weight 
of the British attack was concentrated before Cambrai 
along a comparatively narrow front of four or five miles. 
Here the British broke through into country suffi- 
ciently open for the use of cavalry, and their mounted 
troops were flung into action in something like the old 
“war of movement.” Within twenty-four hours, how- 
ever, the Germans were able to assemble sufficient re- 
serves to contest every inch of the British advance and 
to counter-attack vigorously at critical points. Thus 
the British drive slowed down after reaching the out- 
skirts of Cambrai and a battle royal ensued for posses- 
sion of this town, which has long been an 
important German base. Upon the final 





was the method by which the Germans 
came within an ace of succeeding at Ver- 
dun. This was the method by which the 
Germans were literally blasted out of their 
positions in the Battle of the Somme and 
later before Ypres. ‘The only exception 
was the successful French surprise attack 
at Verdun which regained in a few hours 
much of the ground previously won by the 
Germans in months of bitter fighting. 


This French surprise attack was under- gam VE <a - 

aken wi acticallv artillerv par: ELENTLESS Segre t Swies TROCFS 

taken with practi ally no artillery prepara- iN YPRES yo gy 

tion. But when the French tried to repeat - SECTOR DEMONSTRATORS. 
_ FoR PEACE 


the operation in their spring offensive in 
the Aisne, the attempt failed with such ter- 
rible losses that the morale of the French 
army for a time was seriously impaired. 
That ended attempts at frontal attack 
without artillery preparation until the 
recent British smash through the famous 
Hindenburg line before Cambrai. 


How the Tanks Turned the Trick 
HE method of the British attack was 
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Xo outcome of the fighting depended the 


fate of the present German positions 
along this sector. With Cambrai in British 
hands a considerable German withdrawal 
would almost certainly follow. 

From a strategic standpoint the effect of 
the British victory is that there are four 
threatening wedges driven into the German 
lines between the North Sea and the Swiss 
border: the first held by the British in the 
Ypres sector, the second by the British 
before Cambrai, the third by the French in 
the Aisne and the fourth by the French in 
the Verdun sector. Some day we ma) 
hope to hear of a fifth wedge driven in by 
the American army. The effect of these 
wedges is to endanger the Germans’ hold 
on each intervening section of their line. A 
simultaneous hammering in of each of 
these wedges would soon force a big Ger- 
man retreat in France and Flanders. It 
may be that the Germans will “ voluntarily” 
retreat before next Spring. Unless they do 
we shall doubtless see some such combina- 








intensely interesting. On a front 
somewhere between 20 and 30 miles long, 


NEWS SALIENTS ON THE MAP OF EUROPE 


tion drive of the Allies in 1918. 
(Continued on page 806) 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


Mrs. Chalmer Watson, M.D., 
9 sister of Sir Eric Geddes, First 
Lord of the Admiralty of Great 
Britain, has just been appoint- 
ed Controller of the Woman’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, which 
has more than 14,000 women 
on duty behind the battle lines 
in France. Mrs. Watson is now 
the highest ranking woman 
officer in the British Army. 

















Corporal Everett T. Buckley 
of the Lafayette Escadrille 
was reported killed on Sep- 
tember 6th, when his ma- 


‘The 


James Gustavus Whiteley, an American 
who is the Belgian Consul at Baltimore, 
has been created Commander of the Order 
of Leopold IT by King Albert, according 
to a cable received recently. The decora- 
tion is given for his services to Belgium 
and especially for aid rendered to the Bel- 
gian special mission which visited the 
United States last summer. 
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oll of Honor 


Lieutenant Colonel Louis J. Van Schaick, 
of the 345th Infantry, is famous among 
army officers as the wearer of the coun- 
try’s two most coveted medals, the Medal 
of Honor and the Gold Life Saving Medal 
of Honor for saving life at sea. Colonel 
Van Schaick has seen much active service 
in the past 20 years. 
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Joseph E. Stehlin, 19 i 
years old, of Sheepshead 
Bay, Long Island, who 
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chine fell behind the German 
lines, but later came a re- 
port that he is a prisoner. 
Buckley’s home is in Kil- 
bourne, Illinois. 
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A great many brothers are fighting side by side in the war, and our National Army has many 
companies which contain two or more members of the same family, but the Strickland brothers, 
Tate, Clem, Claude, Otto and Oscar, probably hold the record number. 


They are members of 


has been decorated by 

the French Government 

for bringing down two 
German airplanes. 
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the 132d Field Artillery, on duty at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Why Russia Is Out 


T the present time Russia is almost as incapable 
of making peace as of making war. The Bolshe- 
viki or extreme Socialists, who have been trying 

to organize a government at Petrograd ever since the 
downfall of Kerensky, have announced their readiness 
to enter into a treaty of peace with the German govern- 
ment. Lenine and Trotsky, the leaders of this group, 
are in effect German agents in German pay, but even 
Berlin recognizes they are not able to negotiate for the 
Russian people or government. The Kaiser, anxious as 
he is for peace, is said to have replied that he could treat 
only with the legal successor to the imperial Govern- 
ment or with the constituent assembly. England and 
the United States are justified in cutting off all financial 
support and all supplies from Russia until the situation 
clears up. If, as seems likely, there are months of civil 
strife ahead for Russia, Germany would nevertheless 
find it risky to withdraw all her forces from the eastern 
front, for, as Lloyd George has said, “Revolutionary 
Russia would still be a menace to Hohenzollernism.” 

Before the outside world passes too severe a judgment 
on Russia, it should know more about the Russian peo- 
ple, their customs and traditions, their social and spir- 
itual philosophy. ‘The Bolsheviki, the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Deputies, the various Socialistic groups at 
Petrograd that have been making so much noise, do 
not represent the Russian people. These radical elements 
are not even representative of the twenty millions of city 
dwellers. Factory hands and miners, the so-called prole- 
tariat, represent only about 2 per cent. of Russia’s pop- 
ulation. Russia is a land of peasants, over a hundred 
million of them, living in little villages dotting the vast 
Russian plains. Each little community has lived to 
itself, paying taxes, but having no interest in a national 
government. 

The Russian peasants are ignorant, simple-minded as 
children, loathe to kill, ready to forgive, believers in 
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brotherhood. The one connecting link among them was 
the Czar—the “Little Father.”” The Russian soldier, 
now that the “Little Father” has gone, doesn’t see any 
thing left to fight for, so that when the German in the 
opposite trench said he was going to stop fighting, the 
Russian peasant soldier said he would stop too. Even 
the threat of Prussian oppression hasn’t frightened him, 
because he possessed so little under the old régime. The 
character of the Russian people helps to explain the 
little bloodshed when the Czar was overthrown, and the 
comparatively little violence since, although there has 
been no real government in Russia for months. Russia 
lacks national unity, national spirit, and the degree of 
intelligence among the majority of its peasants that is 
essential in a republic. Russia awaits a strong man, 
who as military dictator or constitutional monarch 
shall be able to hold the people together. If such a 
leader emerges soon enough, Russia with her vast po- 
tential resources may still become a factor in the war. 

Germany has always been able to bolster up her 
allies at critical moments. Despite Allied blunders 
at Gallipoli the expedition might have proven a success 
if Germany had not come to Turkey’s aid, perfecting 
land fortifications and supplying ammunition. Bulgaria 
she won to her side, and has kept her there, by giving her 
slices of Rumania and Serbia. Austria, beset by eco- 
nomic troubles and food shortages, unable to hold back 
the Italian advance, could talk of nothing but peace. 
Then Germany organized the tremendous drive against 
Italy, with the double purpose of putting Italy out of the 
war and of demonstrating to Austria, her chief ally, that 
she still had the power to support her in her war aims 
against Italy. Sir George Reid, former Premier of Aus- 
tralia, regards the Italian campaign as the worst dis- 
aster of the war, and that but for it the war would have 
come to a quick end. 

Technically the United States and Austria are not at 
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war, but it is difficult to see how this fiction is to be 
maintained in the face of President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion barring enemy aliens from the vicinity of docks, 
piers, warehouses, railway terminals, etc. It will be of 
little value to bar Germans from these zones while 
Austrians, Bulgarians and Turks remain undisturbed. 
Undoubtedly Austria, thinking of trade after the war, 
would prefer to remain on a technical peace footing with 
the United States. Germany, on the other hand, would 
prefer to see Austria in the same boat as herself in the 
matter of trade with America, and a declaration of war 
between Austria and the United States would therefore 
be acceptable to Berlin. The theory is advanced that 
Germany does not care to wage aggressive war against 
the United States, the suggestion even being made that 
our troop-ships have not been sunk because of the cer- 
tainty that such a disaster would inflame the war spirit 
in this country. The excellence of the convoy system is, 
of course, the real explanation of the safe transportation 
of our troops. 

Since the collapse of Russia and the victory on the 
Italian front the German press has become distinctly 
more annexationist. Von Tirpitz’s speech, in which he 
declared that Germany’s military protection against 
England and France and economic compensation for 
losses lay in Belgium, has been re-echoed in the German 
press. The Allies are talking only of peace which shall 
come after victory. The co-ordination that is being 
sought in the inter-Allies war council would be more 
complete if leadership for the three distinct phases of 
the war were divided among the three principal pow- 
ers. ‘To England should go the direction of naval 
operations. To France, by virtue of military traditions 
and demonstrated ability in the war, the direction of 
all Allied land operations. ‘To the United States should 
be given primacy in the economic offensive for which 
we are best qualified. 
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N spite of the great mass of material that has been 
written about our navy during the last few years, it 
is surprising how little the great majority of people 
know of the bluejacket, or of the life he leads on board 
our great battleships. A few years ago, when I was a 
bluejacket, a motherly looking woman stopped me in 
Los Angeles and asked me if I knew her son who was in 
the navy. I inquired his name. “Johnny Smith.” I 
told Johnny Smith’s mother that I did not know him, 
and asked what ship he was on. ‘‘ Why, he is in the 
navy; surely you must know Johnny Smith!” 

In our new navy two things survive from the old 
order: the hammock and the bag. Port and starboard 
have gone and so has the grog, but as there must be 
room to mount and operate the guns and turrets, to 
carry the ammunition and fuel supply, and with the 
complement of a battleship at a thousand men, the 
hammock will remain with us. The sight of a sailor 
lugging his bag and hammock through the streets 
should, however, be no more, since he no longer has to 
carry his hammock with him when he is transferred. 
A small trunk, similar to that in use in the army, and 
which could be racked, should be substituted for the 
bag. 

In the morning, at reveille, a thousand pairs of feet 
hit the deck, and the ship bursts into life. Blankets 
are neatly folded in the hammock, and a rope lashing is 
used to do the hammock into a neat bundle. Each man 
then unhooks his hammock from hi’ billet and carries it 
to the stowage space provided. Fifteen minutes are 
allowed for this and when the decks are cleared, morning 
coffee is served. A half hour after reveille, “‘turn to” 
sounds and in the two hours before breakfast, the decks 
are wet down, men wash their soiled clothing, scrub the 
decks, the dirty paintwork, the ship’s side, giving such a 
house-cleaning as the average residence gets but twice a 
year. 

At seven-thirty breakfast is served, portable tables 
let down from their racks overhead, dishes passed to 
the various messmen from a central scullery, and then 
the food brought from the galley. A cafeteria system 
tried out on a few ships has proved a success, the food 
being served more quickly, warmer and more appetizing. 

At eight o'clock all hands must be in the uniform of 
the day prescribed by the commander-in-chief and 
signalled to the fleet by the flagship. At 8.15 “‘turn to” 
is again piped by the boatswain’s mates, and the final 
touches put to cleaning up for the day, shining the 
brasswork, and cleaning the guns. Quarters for muster 
and drill is usually at nine o'clock, when every man on 
the ship who can be spared from his duties falls in with 
his division and is inspected. As soon as all divisions 
have reported to the executive officer, the general alarm 
to battle stations is sounded and all hands go on the run 
to their “general quarters.” This is.the most important 
drill in the battle fleet, and no one is excused. It is the 
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No wonder boys run away to sea—though now that means entering 
an established profession rather than departing on unknown adven- 
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preparation for battle, and becomes such a part of the 
daily routine that the call to battle stations creates no 
excitement if sounded at midnight, and no matter where 
our ships may be now, by the touching of a push button 
on each ship, every gun can be firing in less than two 
minutes. 

The call to fire quarters sounds once or twice a 
week, and often during general quarters, as it is during 
battle that a ship is most liable to get on fire. Abandon 
ship drills, when all the boats are equipped with pro- 
visions and water, are held frequently, each man being 
assigned to a boat with some especial service. Battal- 
ions are frequently landed on shore for infantry drill, 
with sections of artillery to support the landing, for the 
bluejacket is also a soldier, if need be. He landed in 
Vera Cruz, fought his way through the streets to the hills 
outside, and dug trenches to hold the city he had captured. 

But the greatest drill is target practice, when the big 
guns speak. On the horizon, dim and far, is a speck 
barely discernible to the naked eye. It is the target. 
As the ship rolls and plunges along, the fire control 
party, in the tops of the masts, telephone the range to 
each sight setter. Each gunpointer puts the cross 
wires of his telescopic sight on the center of the distant 
target and works frantically with his elevating and 
training wheels to keep it there, and at the sound of an 
electric buzzer near his ear, presses the trigger and the 
broadside of fourteen-inch guns belch forth their half 
ton of steel. Then the target repair party on the ship 
towing the target, proud of their comrade’s shooting, 
but grumbling at the damage done, go forth with ham- 
mers, nails and battens to repair the target for the next 
run, unless, as frequently happens, the target is beyond 
repair. 

All is not drill and work, however, in the bluejacket’s 
life. Baseball, boat racing, boxing and football get his 
earnest attention. Every ship has an allowance for 
athletics, and usually a ship spoken of as a “home” is a 
“good sporting ship.” Baseball, of course, has the 
most followers, every ship having a team. Each 
division of the fleet has a sort of a league of its own, the 
champions of eaeh division eliminating one another, 
until finally two only are left to compete for the fleet 
championship. This year the fleet championship went 
out of the battleship force, the fleet repair ship Vestal 
taking the pennant in a series against the battleship 
Alabama, which had won the battleship pennant. 

Frequently ships give smokers or minstrel shows and 
invite the members of other ships to attend. Huge stages 
and “bleachers” seats are erected on the deck and the 
ship gaily decorated. Boxing is encouraged, and great 
interest is attached to the championship bouts staged at 
these smokers. A great variety of talent is uncovered 


The discipline on board these ships is like the perfect work- 
manship of the dreadnaughts themselves. 





Everything is as precise 
and accurate as this right angle turn which the line of 
dreadnaughts is making. 


when minstrel troupes are organized and some very fine 
shows enliven the evenings at the naval base. 

Moving pictures are also a fad on board the ships. 
Every night when the weather is pleasant, the screen is 
rigged on the quarter deck, the “movie”’ machine set on 
a turret, and the latest pictures shown, the ship’s band 
rendering music between the acts. 

The present Secretary has worked wonders for the 
uplift of the enlisted men. He opened the way for them 
into the pay corps and the Naval Academy, and he 
eased the path for warrant officers who are ex-enlisted 
men to the commissioned line, having recently given a 
large number of them appointments as commissioned 
officers for the duration of the war. 

The bluejacket’s business is on board ship. It is his 
home, his workshop, his office, his library. All the 
essentials of life are there except that of the greater 
recreation of stretching his legs on shore and seeing 
the sights of the ports which he visits, or of visiting his 
home. Every opportunity to grant liberty or leave is 
taken advantage of, and in time of peace every man 
gets thirty days a year with pay. 

The American bluejacket has an illustrious past and 
there are no limits to the possibilities of his illustrious- 
ness in the future. His military career has been fa- 
mous, but his career in peace has become more famous. 
Our interest today lies more in his efficiency and 
his preparedness than in his historical past. In the 
memorable dates of American history in which our navy 
figured, it quite often happened that the men who 
fought and won our battles were fighting for their 
adopted country. Today, amalgamated into one homo- 
geneous people, ninety-eight per cent of the blue- 
jackets in the American Navy are citizens of the United 
States, and none but citizens are permitted to enlist. 

In 1775 the Colonies built thirteen ships. In them 
the American bluejacket first became known upon the 
seas; first became known as a terror to his enemies. 
Before the United States existed, the American blue- 
jacket was upon the sea, fighting that the United 
States might exist. The fact that these first few 
ships won their battles against overwhelming num- 
bers and great odds was due not to the power of the 
individual ships, but to the men who manned and fought 
their guns. 

That they had indomitable leaders is self evident, for 
it must follow that with indomitable men at the guns, 
leaders of ability must arise. If today our gunpointers 
are unrivaled in their excellence with great guns at long 
ranges upon the open sea, it is certain that our officers, 
in their professions, are just as comparably proficient. 

(Continued on page 802) 
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When the guns of these ships sing in their mighty chorus, there is 

some shooting, for since the war began target practice has been 

raised to its highest-record point of accuracy, even at the longest 
range any navy has known before. 
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The Super-Dreadnaughts—these are the ships which give America 
confidence in her navy’s prowess when pitted against the mighty 
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N spite of the great mass of material that has been 

written about our navy during the last few years, it 

is surprising how little the great majority of people 
know of the bluejacket, or of the life he leads on board 
our great battleships. A few years ago, when I was a 
bluejacket, a motherly looking woman stopped me in 
Los Angeles and asked me if I knew her son who was in 
the navy. I inquired his name. “Johnny Smith.” I 
told Johnny Smith’s mother that I did not know him, 
and asked what ship he was on. ‘“‘Why, he is in the 
navy; surely you must know Johnny Smith!’ 

In our new navy two things survive from the old 
order: the hammock and the bag. Port and starboard 
have gone and so has the grog, but as there must be 
room to mount and operate the guns and turrets, to 
carry the ammunition and fuel supply, and with the 
complement of a battleship at a thousand men, the 
hammock will remain with us. The sight of a sailor 
lugging his bag and hammock through the streets 
should, however, be no more, since he no longer has to 
carry his hammock with him when he is transferred. 
A small trunk, similar to that in use in the army, and 
which could be racked, should be substituted for the 
bag. 

In the morning, at reveille, a thousand pairs of feet 
hit the deck, and the ship bursts into life. Blankets 
are neatly folded in the hammock, and a rope lashing is 
used to do the hammock into a neat bundle. Each man 
then unhooks his hammock from his billet and carries it 
to the stowage space provided. Fifteen minutes are 
allowed for this and when the decks are cleared, morning 
coffee is served. A half hour after reveille, “turn to” 
sounds and in the two hours before breakfast, the decks 
are wet down, men wash their soiled clothing, scrub the 
decks, the dirty paintwork, the ship’s side, giving such a 
house-cleaning as the average residence gets but twice a 
year. 

At seven-thirty breakfast is served, portable tables 
let down from their racks overhead, dishes passed to 
the various messmen from a central scullery, and then 
the food brought from the galley. A cafeteria system 
tried out on a few ships has proved a success, the food 
being served more quickly, warmer and more appetizing. 

At eight o’clock all hands must be in the uniform of 
the day prescribed by the commander-in-chief and 
signalled to the fleet by the flagship. At 8.15 “‘turn to” 
is again piped by the boatswain’s mates, and the final 
touches put to cleaning up for the day, shining the 
brasswork, and cleaning the guns. Quarters for muster 
and drill is usually at nine o’clock, when every man on 
the ship who can be spared from his duties falls in with 
his division and is inspected. As soon as all divisions 
have reported to the executive officer, the general alarm 
to battle stations is sounded and all hands go on the run 
to their “‘ general quarters.” This is. the most important 
drill in the battle fleet, and no one is excused. It is the 
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preparation for battle, and becomes such a part of the 
daily routine that the call to battle stations creates no 
excitement if sounded at midnight, and no matter where 
our ships may be now, by the touching of a push button 
on each ship, every gun can be firing in less than two 
minutes. 

The call to fire quarters sounds once or twice a 
week, and often during general quarters, as it is during 
battle that a ship is most liable to get on fire. Abandon 
ship drills, when all the boats are equipped with pro- 
visions and water, are held frequently, each man being 
assigned to a boat with some especial service. Battal- 
ions are frequently landed on shore for infantry drill, 
with sections of artillery to support the landing, for the 
bluejacket is also a soldier, if need be. He landed in 
Vera Cruz, fought his way through the streets to the hills 
outside, and dug trenches to hold the city he had captured. 

But the greatest drill is target practice, when the big 
guns speak. On the horizon, dim and far, is a speck 
barely discernible to the naked eye. It is the target. 
As the ship rolls and plunges along, the fire control 
party, in the tops of the masts, telephone the range to 
each sight setter. Each gunpointer puts the cross 
wires of his telescopic sight on the center of the distant 
target and works frantically with his elevating and 
training wheels to keep it there, and at the sound of an 
electric buzzer near his ear, presses the trigger and the 
broadside of fourteen-inch guns belch forth their half 
ton of steel. Then the target repair party on the ship 
towing the target, proud of their comrade’s shooting, 
but grumbling at the damage done, go forth with ham- 
mers, nails and battens to repair the target for the next 
run, unless, as frequently happens, the target is beyond 
repair. 

All is not drill and work, however, in the bluejacket’s 
life. Baseball, boat racing, boxing and football get his 
earnest attention. Every ship has an allowance for 
athletics, and usually a ship spoken of as a “home” is a 
‘“‘good sporting ship.” Baseball, of course, has the 
most followers, every ship having a team. Each 
division of the fleet has a sort of a league of its own, the 
champions of each division eliminating one another. 
until finally two only are left to compete for the fleet 
championship. This year the fleet championship went 
out of the battleship force, the fleet repair ship Vestal 
taking the pennant in a series against the battleship 
Alabama, which had won the battleship pennant. 

Frequently ships give smokers or minstrel shows and 
invite the members of other ships to attend. Huge stages 
and “bleachers”’ seats are erected on the deck and the 
ship gaily decorated. Boxing is encouraged, and great 
interest is attached to the championship bouts staged at 
these smokers. A great variety of talent is uncovered 











No wonder boys run away to sea—though now that means entering 
an established profession rather than departing on unknown adven- 
The discipline on board these ships is like the perfect work- 
manship of the dreadnaughts themselves. 
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dreadnaughts is making. 


when minstrel troupes are organized and some very fine 
shows enliven the evenings at the naval base. 

Moving pictures are also a fad on board the ships. 
Every night when the weather is pleasant, the screen is 
rigged on the quarter deck, the “movie” machine set on 
a turret, and the latest pictures shown, the ship’s band 
rendering music between the acts. 

The present Secretary has worked wonders for the 
uplift of the enlisted men. He opened the way for them 
into the pay corps and the Naval Academy, and he 
eased the path for warrant officers who are ex-enlisted 
men to the commissioned line, having recently given a 
large number of them appointments as commissioned 
officers for the duration of the war. 

The bluejacket’s business is on board ship. It is his 
home, his workshop, his office, his library. All the 
essentials of life are there except that of the greater 
recreation of stretching his legs on shore and seeing 
the sights of the ports which he visits, or of visiting his 
home. Every opportunity to grant liberty or leave is 
taken advantage of, and in time of peace every man 
gets thirty days a year with pay. 

The American bluejacket has an illustrious past and 
there are no limits to the possibilities of his illustrious- 
ness in the future. His military career has been fa- 
mous, but his career in peace has become more famous. 
Our interest today lies more in his efficiency and 
his preparedness than in his historical past. In the 
memorable dates of American history in which our navy 
figured, it quite often happened that the men who 
fought and won our battles were fighting for their 
adopted country. Today, amalgamated into one homo- 
geneous people, ninety-eight per cent of the blue- 
jackets in the American Navy are citizens of the United 
States, and none but citizens are permitted to enlist. 

In 1775 the Colonies built thirteen ships. In them 
the American bluejacket first became known upon the 
seas; first became known as a terror to his enemies. 
Before the United States existed, the American blue- 
jacket was upon the sea, fighting that the United 
States might exist. The fact that these first few 
ships won their battles against overwhelming num- 
bers and great odds was due not to the power of the 
individual ships, but to the men who manned and fought 
their guns. 

That they had indomitable leaders is self evident, for 
it must follow that with indomitable men at the guns, 
leaders of ability must arise. If today our gunpointers 
are unrivaled in their excellence with great guns at long 
ranges upon the open sea, it is certain that our officers, 
in their professions, are just as comparably proficient. 

(Continued on page 802) 
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When the guns of these ships sing in their mighty chorus, there is 

some shooting, for since the war vegan target practice has been 

raised to its highest-record point of accuracy, even at the longest 
range any navy has known before. 





The Super-Dreadnaughts—these are the ships which give America 
confidence in her navy’s prowess when pitted against the mighty 
battleships of other nations. 
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What does a colored soldier want of reading rooms, phonographs and writing 

materials during rest hours? All he needs is himself and some of his neigh- 

bors. These pictures show the negro soldiers of Camp Pike at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, where the men from the lower Mississippi valley are training. 


A colored rookie saluted his commanding officer lazily and clumsily. The 
officer said: “'That’s not the way to salute—bring your hand down with a 
snap!” The “sojer” raised his hand to his eye, slapped it down across his 
chest and as he snapped his fingers one could almost see the dice roll out. 





Your cantonment quartermaster has not done his bit when he has fed thirty 
thousand men “three squares’’—he still is maitre dhotel to ten thousand 
horses and mules. Here are a few hundred of the charges of a broncho buster. 





Leslie’s Weekly 
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at 
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Exclusive Photographs from 
EDWIN RALPH ESTEP, 
Staff War Photographer 


These negro soldiers had not yet received uniforms, though their bedroom equipment was com- 
plete. When this group was asked if it was going to sleep out in the open, the spokesman replied: 
“No, sah, we all jest airin’.” 


The Company Going to Mess is one of the real sights at the colored corner of an army cantonment. 
“This yeah ahmy food sutinly am mighty good provendah,” is the universal opinion expressed wherever 
the negro boys from the cotton and corn fields are gathered for the ceremony. 
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The raw material for the 10th Engineers (Forest). 
the picked lumberjacks of America drawn from the great lumber camps. 


These upstanding, two-fisted fellows are 




















The Lumberjack Lends a Hand 


T the edge of a mountain. meadow fringed by fir 
A and pine a camp fire flickered in the light wind 
which came down from the peaks above. Near 
at hand blankets had been spread out over balsam 
boughs; the saddles and alforjas, carefully hung from 
convenient limbs, and the orderly arrangement of the 
rough camp, marked its maker as one at home in the 
woods. Across the meadow his pack and saddle horses 
fed in the grass, the muffled clinking of their bells sound- 
ing not unmusical in the crisp mountain air. The 
lumberman himself leaned against a tree. 

Suddenly a horseman rode out of the forest on the 
opposite side of the meadow, pulled up and dismounted. 
“It’s come!” he cried; “‘they’re going to raise a regi- 
ment of foresters and lumberjacks to go to France. 
Greeley’s a major; Guthrie’s a captain; you're slated 
to go if you want to.” 

“Wait ’till I saddle up,” was the response, “and I'll 
start back with you tonight.” 

That answer was characteristic of the men who 
compose the first lumberjack regiment, or the 10th 
Engineers (Forest), as it is officially known. 

The regiment was organized on 


By JOHN L. COBBS, Jr. 


facture lumber from the standing French timber. 

The French forests have been managed for 
many years by expert foresters, and even in the 
present emergency the owners were unwilling to 
turn loose a lot of wood butchers who would cut the 
timber without regard for a future stand. So the pro- 
vision was made that the regiment must include men 
who knew forestry and who would be able to mark the 
timber for cutting aecording to the French methods. 

It was another call for specialized workers, but 
fortunately it could be met. As the one Government 
agency in closest touch with technical foresters and the 
lumber industry, it was arranged that the Forest 
Service should take over the entire organization of the 
regiment, which would be an industrial and not a 
fighting unit. Colonel James B. Woodruff was desig- 
nated by the War Department to command it and the 
other officers were selected from trained foresters with 
practical experience and from expert practical lumber- 
men. 

The news that a regiment of foresters and skilled 
woodsmen was to be organized went out over the wires 


from Washington to the far ends of the land. In the 
West, where the telegraph ended, the telephone took 
up the words and passed it along, up distant valleys, 
far back to isolated logging camps. And from the end 
of the telephone lines horsemen rode to the outlying 
stations; lonely Forest Service fire lookouts from their 
lofty perches on the mountain tops flashed the word 
across the hills by heliograph: ‘‘Uncle Sam needs the 
foresters and the lumberjacks. Are you going?” And 
from the four ends of the country the answer came: 
se Yes!’ 

By making use of the field officers and the various 
cooperators of the Forest Service, a still hunt was begun 
for suitable men. Each applicant was required to 
show proof of his ability to perform a given job in the 
woods or to fill some specified place around a sawmill. 
The result was a hand-picked bunch of the finest body 
of out-of-door men in the country. For your lumbermen 
and foresters are no weaklings. Work in the woods is a 
man’s work, and these men of the lumberjack regi- 
ment are young and full-blooded, and hard as nails. 

They are of all sorts and varieties — big and little, 

thin, fat, and medium. Graduates 





the request of the British Commis- 
sion, and was one of the first things 
that was asked for after the Com- 
mission reached America. Modern 
warfare requires immense amounts 
of wood in various forms. Lumber 
for trenches, cantonments, bridges, 
and warehouses, props for trenches 
and mines, cross-ties for railroads, 
firewood and charcoal for fuel, 
and a multiplicity of other needs 
make an abundant supply of 
wood imperative. Indeed, the 
German paper, Vorwaerts, has 
said: “To be without wood is 
almost as bad as to be without 
bread.” 

But lumber is a heavy, bulky 
material which requires consider- 
able cargo space and low freight 
rates and every available ocean- 
voing bottom is needed to trans- 
port other supplies. 

France, however, has a consider- 
able quantity of standing timber, 
much of it small to be sure, but 
large enough to produce the kind 
of material needed. The simplest 
solution of the problem, therefore, 
was to send over a regiment of 








of the forest schools of Cornell, Yale, 
Harvard, Michigan, and other well- 
known universities are on exactly 
the same footing as men whose only 
school has been the big out-of- 
doors. Well-known athletes are 
included in the long list of 
names. 

** They tells me their is a lumbber- 
jack reggmint. I’m one. I wanter 
jine,”’ said one letter from a little 
sawmill town in northern Wiscon- 
sin. “I’m too old to go, but my 
son wants any place you may have 
for him,” wrote a_ prominent 
lumberman whose name is known 
all over the country. 

And the Wisconsin lumberjack 
and the timber baron’s son came 
into camp on the same train. 

Men who had grown up in the 
lumber business, and who were well 
fitted for commissioned officers, but 
whose applications were sent in 
too late to secure places, enlisted 
as privates. Several had been in 
active charge of camps where as 
many as 750 or 1,000 men were 
employed. Others gave up re- 
sponsible executive positions to 








skilled woodsmen and _ sawmill 
operators, together with the neces- 
sary equipment, and to manu- 


FRENCH OFFICIAL PICTORIAL PRESS 


Members of American forestry regiment clearing out woods in France. When the call came the best 
lumbermen of America dropped everything to heed the call to the colors. 


take clerical jobs at $33 per and 
found. All of them are upstanding 
(Continued on page 798) 
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The Holy Land in Christian Hands 


Photographs Copyright Central News 
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The Holy Land has not progressed under non-Christian rule. A market today is the same as it 
was two thousand years ago. 


The campaign of the world war most fraught with interest to the Christian is probably that being 
fought in Palestine. It is gratifying to every follower of Christ to know that the land that tradition connects 
with his name is, after centuries, gradually being wrested from Mohammedan control. Recent reports state 
that Jaffa, or Joppa of Biblical days, the port of old Jerusalem, thirty miles from the Holy City, was occupied 
by British troops, which, under General Allenby, are fast closing in on Jerusalem, While at first glance the 
campaign in Palestine has little bearing on the ultimate outcome of the war, careful study reveals it as a 

valuable link in the Kaiser’s dream of an extension of his visionary Mitteleuropa. The loss of Palestine, 
therefore, has been characterized as a solar plexus blow to the Teutons. 














Just a type of many races the English are Martial orders now resound without the Church of the Holy Sepulchre where tradition says the Christ activit 
fighting in Palestine. was buried. Turkish troops now contest the ground most hallowed to the Christian. sea y 
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Can We Fly to Victory? 


By FREDERIC W. ZINN,of the French Aviation Corps  (P?°sft*Zi\N°™) 


Fiera InsTALLMENT 


Eprror’s Note:—In previous install- 
ments Mr. Zinn has traversed the life 
of the airman from enlistment to 
graduation after attendance at the 
various schools of instruction and has 
told the strengths and weaknesses of 
the service. In this, his concluding 
article, he deals with the real work of 
the aviation service—reconnaissance 
and battle. 


ROM the aviator’s point of view 

an offensive is divided int 

four distinct phases. The fir.t 
phase commences about a month 
before the date scheduled for the 
attack: at that time the number of 
squadrons in the sector is largely 
increased, and preliminary long-range 
reconnaissances are begun on a large 
scale. The aerial units which have 
been in the sector while it was quiet 
have not been idle, and there are 











flying low over the advancing troops 
and the avions de chasse are out, but 
while the battle is raging at white 
heat, most-of the pilots and observers 
are standing around with their hands 
in their pockets, not because they 
want to, but because there is nothing 
else for them to do. The _ best 
service that they can render at this 
critical time is to stand back and 
not interfere with the airplanes 
working with the infantry. In ac- 
tion, where troops are massed, one 
airplane is specially marked, so the 
officers of the unit can watch it and 
base their operations on the informa- 


tion that the observer signals to 
them. If more than the minimum 


number of airplanes were used in this 
work the only result would be con- 
fusion—confusion at the very time 
when clearness is most essential. 
During the actual attack artillery 
control from airplanes is practically 








available maps and photographs of 
every foot of the German positions, 

to a depth of twenty or thirty miles. 

The newer photographs are compared 

with the older ones, careful note being 
taken of any changes that have been 
made. Railroads, railroad _ stations, 
cantonments, and enemy aviation camps 
are carefully studied from above, and 
from photographs. Battery emplace- 
ments are minutely studied. It is a 
notable fact that empty emplacements 
are most easily visible, while’ those oc- 
cupied are the hardest to locate, so every 
gun flash must be reported. Even the 
gun flashes must be studied to make sure 
they are not imitations, set off for the 
very purpose of deceiving the observer. 
The renseignements of the aviators must 
he checked up with information coming 
from other sources before the gun can be 
definitely located. 

For the first few days the reconnais- 
sance pilots have everything their own 
way, but once the enemy wakes up to 
what is going on the air begins to blossom 
with his fighting planes. The “traveling 
circus,” made up of the best German 
fighting pilots, soon makes its appearance, 
and, if the reconnaissance pilots are not 
well supported by their own “aces,” 
things will go very badly with them. 
It is during this period that the heaviest 
air fighting is apt to take place. A week 
or so before “the day” the big guns 
commence their work in earnest. 


These machine gunners are learning to hit airplanes. Machine guns as well as anti-aircraft 

cannon can be counted among the active enemies of the aviator. In low altitude work, particu- 

larly infantry control and balloon attacks, the aviators are in far more danger from machine gun 

bullets than from anti-aircraft shells. If French aviators cross the German lines at less than 2,000 
feet they expect to bring back some bullet holes. 

















Escadrille N3, or, as it is generally known, “the Squadron of the Storks,”’ is the most 
famous of the French escadrilles de chasse. Captain Guenemyer and Captain Her- 
teux were members of this unit. “The Stork” gets its name from the stork painted 
on the side of each machine. Like the planes of the Lafayette Escadrille, the Storks 
are always found where trouble is thickest. These two units form a part of a Groupe 
de Combat that has taken part in every important offensive in the last two years. 


suspended. The artillery works 
wholly by schedule. The exact 
hour the attack is to begin is a 
staff secret, held back till the night 
the troops take their places, but 
days before, every battery and every 
gun was given its “time-table,’’ based 
on this unknewn hour “X.” The 
creeping barrage that precedes the ad- 
vancing troops, and the barrage behind 
the enemy entrenchments have been 
worked out on the map. The gun settings 
have been calculated for each minute or 
five-minute interval, beginning with “*X,”’ 
the time the first wave of infantry is 
When the gun commander 
is informed that the attack is to start, 
for example, at 4:45, he replaces the 
*X” on his schedule by 4:45 and calls 
out his commands by the watch. In this 
way hundreds of guns of all calibers can 
work in perfect unison. This clocklike 
regularity of the artillery is the only 
thing that makes an advance possible. 
If, because of the weather, or for any 
other reason, it is found advisable to 
postpone the attack, the change in no way 
interferes with the plan of battle. Those 
offensive batteries that are not employed 
in maintaining the barrages keep up a 
heavy “neutralizing” fire on the enemy 
batteries. 

In contrast with the slow airplane-con- 
trolled fire that precedes the attack, and 
which has for its object the destruction 
of the enemy guns and emplacements, 
neutralizing fire is intended only to 


to “go over.’ 





This marks the beginning of the 
second phase of the battle. 

The aviators continue their recon- 
naissance, but confine their work 
chiefly to the enemy’s trenches and 
zone of batteries; the immediate 
front is of more importance now than 
the back areas. The artillery fire 
must be controlled, the effect of the 
bombardment photographed and 
studied visually. Machine gun po- 
sitions are the object of particular 
attention. This is the busy time for 
the aviation; every hour of daylight 
must be utilized, the mechanics 
working far into the night to get 
their machines ready for the next 
day’s work. The photographic sec- 
tions work night and day in their 
dark rooms, and the observers sweat 
over maps and photographs till early 
morning hours. 


Directing a Battle 


_ The day of the attack in an avia- 
tion camp is just the reverse of what 








keep them from working during the 
attack. 


The Artillery Action 


A direct hit that will put an enemy 
gun completely out of action may 
be impossible, but by raining shells 
around the emplacement, the gunners 
and munition-handlers will be driven 
to the shelter of their dugouts, keep- 
ing the battery from working during 
the attack, or, in army parlance, 
neutralizing it. An attempt to con- 
trol this fire from airplane would 
result in slowing it down to such an 
extent that it would cease to be 
effective. Speed counts for more 
than accuracy. 

A certain number of guns are kept 
in reserve, at the disposition of the 
artillery commander. If the airplane 
observer with the infantry reports 
that the latter have been checked 
by some obstacle, these reserve guns 
may be brought into action against 
it; but this is dangerous business 








would be expected. The feverish 
activity of the preceding week has 
given way to almost idleness. A few 
airplanes with picked observers are 


This is a Sapwith, used by both French and English for reconnaissance work. The forward ma- 

chine gun and its mounting, as well as many other details, are identical with those of the Spad. 

It is almost an avion de chasse. It is a good machine and makes between 90 and 100 miles an 
hour, but before next spring it will probably be replaced by a much speedier type. 


owing to the presence of the in- 

fantry. In addition to the airplanes 

working with the infantry, there are 
(Continued on page 796) 
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The great arms of a powerful collier work with clocklike precision piling fuel into the 
hold of a warship, the radius of which is greatly increased by being able to feed far from 
a base. With seven cranes on either side, the collier can coal two battleships at once. 

transferring thousands of tons of coal in a few hours. 
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> ECRETARY BAKER wired an 

ex-postman—a man who car- 

ried the tan bag on the streets 

of Cleveland for eight years—to come 
to Washington. 

“Can you see to it that the army 
gets all the motor trucks it can use?” 
asked the Secretary. 

“Yes,” replied the postman, “but 
I won’t do any work myself.” 

That was in August. In forty- 
eight hours he had wound up his 
personal affairs and within ten days 
had founded an office and a nation- 
wide organization. We are now 
getting three-ton army motor trucks 
at the rate of a dozen an hour. 

The name of the ex-postman is Christian Girl 
an unforgettable name. It is the name of a man who 
does the impossible in a quiet, sane, eminently possible 
way. Bringing on a perfect hailstorm of motor trucks 
is only an incident in his career. 

‘This man served mail for eight years; that was eleven 
years ago. Before that he had been successively an 
ordained Methodist clergyman, a water boy, a coach- 
man, a street sweeper and a milkman. Now he is 
forty-two, the president of a thirty-five million dollar 
company of his own creation, and rich beyond any 
further desire. Add to this that his health has always 
been frail, that he cares nothing for money, does not 
measure success in terms of dollars and hopes to die 
poor. There is in epitome a career that goes several 
better than any Horatio Alger ever conceived. 


Why Girl Was Selected 

The Secretary’s choice of Girl was not a chance 
one. He first asked the motor car men; and they 
unanimously selected Girl as the man who could best 
keep all of them in line and working to capacity. 
They know him and took hardly a second thought; 
the public does not know him. This is the first sketch 
of him that has ever been written. But the country 
will hear more of him—that is certain. 

Twice already has the motor car dramatically saved 
the day for the Allies; it mobilized the French army on 
the Marne to beat back the lunging German columns; 
streaming night and day over the sacred white road, 
it kept France in Verdun. Daily, but less strikingly, it 
sustains the armies; we know there are not enough 
horses in the world to transport the food and muni- 
tions of today’s legions. Our own army, it will be 
remembered, had scarcely a motor truck when it started 
into Mexico. But our new army will not only have 
trucks in plenty but all of one model and that model 
which the experts think is the best in the world. 

The designing and the making of the war truck 

sometime termed the Liberty Truck—is one 
of the big achievements of our National crisis. 
Trucks had to be produced; no one or no half dozen 
factories were equal lo the task. A new truck had 
to be designed not only for army purposes, but to 
permit the largest possible number of makers to. join 
in its production without long and expensive plant 
changes. The stream idea is the big one in production 
how—parts are made separately and flow together into 
a complete whole without a single backward movement 
or a single unnecessary motion. Therefore the building 
was split among sixty factories, each doing a bit in the 
quick and économical manner possible only with 
specialists. These parts, made all over the country, 
are timed to come together for assembly with the same 
precision as though they were all made under one 
roof. The truck is designed for a capacity of three tons 
but will carry five. It contains the best features each 
manufacturer offers and in many cases even the small 
individual parts are composite. 

This remarkable progress is not merely an evidence 
that the United States is the great automobile building 
country of the world but it is also evidence that a very 
big man was somewhere in control bringing all of these 

at times none too friendly forees—-working on the 
same plane and to the same end. 


Christian Girl Is That Big Man 


And probably the reason that Mr. Girl has been able 
to accomplish so much in such a very short time is to 
be found in his reply to Secretary Baker—‘‘I shall do no 
work myself.” He literally meant what he said, for he 
had discovered the secret of business—that success is 
had by harmonizing the work of many men. Quite 
a number of the most estimable citizens are in Wash- 
ington tackling enormous jobs with the idea that they 
can carry them through with only clerical assistance. 
They take pride in saying that they put in eighteen 
hours a day for the government and that nothing hap- 
pens in their departments which they do not know. 
And because they have this idea many business men 
are cooling their heels in the Washington hotels until 


Uncle Sam With 
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Men Who Are 
Winning the War 


Christian Girl, Once a Methodist Minister, Who Supplies 
Twelve Motor Trucks an Hour 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 





HARRIS & EWING 
Christian Girl, ex-postman, street sweeper, coach- 
man and jack of many trades, chief of which is 
furnishing motor trucks to the government. 


y can see the one man to give them a decision. 
Such is not the way of big business; the Garys and the 
Vails work with men and not with things—they choose 
the right men and turn them loose. That is how Girl 
works and the astounding thing about it all is that he 
should have learned in eleven years not merely to 
conserve his own energy, but to multiply it many times 
by acquiring men capable of doing more and better 
work in certain lines than he might be able to do 
himself. This is the way he put it to me: 

“T cannot know everything or even attempt to be 
the best man in every department. If I developed an 
ego of that sort I should wear myself out, dim my 
judgment, and hamper the work that I have im hand. 
I discovered that in my own affairs and I know no 
reason why it will not apply to government affairs. 
[ shall save myself for the important decisions or ra- 
ther conferences, so that we may all of us together 
find out what is best. The work that I do is with men 
—TI do not intend even to boss the job, for I know that 
the men with me are capable of doing all the bossing 
that is needed; the less bossing I do the better will they 
work.” 

That statement might be viewed with interest if it 
came from a man who had grown up in large corporate 
affairs but it is truly remarkable in the light of Girl’s 
previous history and training. Until he actually got 
into business, he did not know what business was— 
he-had never had the chance to see big men in action 
or to know how affairs were conducted; his whole early 
training was not only individual but was also in an 
atmosphere of hostility to larger business which dema- 
gogues had created. 


From the Farm to the Pulpit 


But his aversion to hard work is a business policy 
and not a personal disposition—it is a faculty cultivated 
after many years of as hard work as any human being 
ever went through. He came up through every stage 
of manual labor. His parents were of German descent 
and settled near Elkhart, Indiana, where Christian 
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was born in 1875. They baptized 
him “‘Christian’”’ because they were 
religious people and no one in the 
community found the combination 
of Christian and Girl in the least out 
of the way; many of the older Chris- 
tians had precious little humor at 
the best and none at all when it came 
to designating their children. 

The boy was decidedly delicate. 
Being frail, he took to study and 
although his parents could not afford 
to send him beyond the local high 
school, he read far more widely than 
the usual youngster and obtained a 
very fair fund of somewhat scat- 
tered and unrelated information: 
particularly he read history. Also he picked up a deal 
of Latin from time to time and today he can read Latin 
at sight. His weakest spot was mechanics. His studies 
were all away from business or farming and at sixteen 
he caught the notion which comes to nearly ever) 
studious farm boy—that he would become a clergy- 
man. ‘Two years later he was ordained in the Metho- 
dist Church as a full preacher. He is said to have 
been a remarkably good preacher—so earnest, so 
forceful and so eloquent that he soon had the local 
title of “The Boy Evangelist.” 

Two years of the cloth convinced Girl that he would 
rather do something else than preach; besides, his eyes, 
never strong, had been injured in his avid reading and 

they as well as his general health began to fail. 

He did not have a break with the church, he did 

not disagree with its tenets, neither did he leave 

to take something that promised more money than 
the somewhat scrappy salary of a circuit rider. 

The lure of money has never been strong with Girl. 

The change was psychological; he expressed it thus: 

“IT simply found that I did not fit. I had formed 

my intention before I was old enough to know what I 
wanted. I think that the ministry drew me because | 
had a yearning to help my fellow man and after a 
while I found that I could better help in some other 
way. And then the state of my health made it neces- 
sary that I should go outdoors and do something with 
my hands. I thought that I must change to something 
where the only limitations would be those that I should 
make myself. I started to Cleveland with the 
deliberate idea that I should be a drifter until I had 
located my exact job. I had the conviction that 
the job was ahead if only I should have the world 
experience to know it when I saw it.”’ 

The young parson went to Cleveland. He had no 
money and needed a job quickly. He found one carry- 
ing water at a dollar a day to the workers on the 
American Trust Building. That job did not last long 
and soon he was up against it again. 

“T had the choice of four routes—to beg, steal, 
starve or work. And I may say that the chance of 
starving was rather better than that of working. The 
year 1896 was one of wide unemployment. For a time 
[ was a street sweeper, then I drove a laundry wagon. 
The boss and I had different ideas of how a horse should 
be treated and at the end of the first week he handed 
me my wages of six dollars and remarked that he 
thought he could go on very well without me. The 
next three months found me as a coachman at ten 
dollars a month and board—working for a man who is 
now one of my honored business friends. 
found me out of work again.” 

Having no special training of any kind, only the 
rough jobs were open to the young man. He had no 
qualifications for the fancy places. Knowing horses 
well, he tried around the stables for anything which 
might be offered. He met with a wholesale milkman 
who needed a driver. For seven months he delivered 
milk. The wage at the beginning was seven dollars, 
but gradually it went up to nine dollars because Girl, 
so the boss said, was the best driver he had ever had. 
He was never late in his delivery, his horses were always 
well cared for and the customers so liked his methods 
that the route increased from 300 to 500 gallons a day. 
Being a milkman is no dilletante pastime; Girl’s 
mother (who had moved to Cleveland) got him out 
at 3:45 a.m., he caught a car downtown, had breakfast 
at half past four and was on the wagon at five. He drove 
until six and then reached home again anywhere be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock p.m. to call it a day. 
Sundays were somewhat easier because then he worked 
only from six in the morning until three in the after- 
noon. But he had not started out to end as a milk- 
man; he was always on the lookout for something better. 
Learning that one might become a postman by passing 
an examination, he took the first test that offered and 
received an appointment as a substitute. Later he 
became a full postman. 

“T fixed ten years as my limit in the mail service; 
(Continued on page 801) 
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Exclusive Photographs by DONALD Ch 











Peasant women in Petrograd about to enlist in the Battalion of Death. 
Women such as these, inured to hardship and capable of great manual 
labor, make excellent soldiers. 








There are thousands of aged 

peasants of this type wandering 

about in western Russia, having 

been driven from their homes 

by the war and unable to adapt 

themselves to the new con- 
ditions. 














Listening to speakers on the stepsjof St. Isaac's Ca- 
thedral. Such a meeting as this wduld not have been 


The two women in the center are Com- tolerated by the old régime, but today the proletariat 


mander Botchkareva, of the women’s 
Battalion of Death, and Mrs. Pankhurst, 
the English suffragist, taken at the time 
of Mrs. Pankhurst’s visit to Petrograd. 















































These orphan children are being cared for on an estate outside | The pity is that children, such as these, must suffer for the failure The great cathedral at Kronstadt, once — Russia’s 
Petrograd. They are the children of Russian soldiers who have | of their elders to till the fields. Recent dispatches state that the a hotbed of Anarchy. In the Revolution Py ys the Ana: 
fallen in the war, and are provided for by private subscriptions. | Bolsheviki has ordered the demobilization of the serving armies. hundreds of their best officers and decla Separate repuk 
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‘ages a LPhinning Winter 


THOMPSON, Staff War Photographer 
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‘rs on the stepsjof St. Isaac’s Ca- | meets where it wills. However, more work and fewer 
eeting as this wquld not have been | meetings might result in a bigger food supply for Russia, 
1 régime, but today the proletariat . which, it is now said, faces a bitter famine this winter. 


There are millions of men like these under arms in Russia, splendid soldiers but bewildered by the 
kaleidoscopic changes in government and thousands of wild stories that find their way into the trenches. 
Meanwhile economic conditions grow steadily worse and the Russian bear faces a very thinning winter. 











onstadt, once deemed Russia’s invincible naval base, but now Who can estimate the number of maimed soldiers in Russia today? | returned to the front after being discharged from hospitals. This 
Revolution’s eatly days the Anarchists and sailors here murdere Hundreds of thousands were put out of action in the severe fight- | group contains many veterans who have been decorated re- 
s and declared § Separate republic. Later they were defeated. ing of the first two years of the war and many have repeatedly | peatedly and now desire to return to the front. 
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Somewhere in America 


Laying submarine cable, hun- 
dreds of miles of it, to scores of 
isolated lighthouses is one of the 
telephone tasks made necessary by 
the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two 
hundred coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone 
systems for fifteen National Guard 
cantonments and fifteen National 
Guard camps, each a city in size, 
and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarka- 
tion camps and at army and navy 
stations. 


It has provided an enormous in- 
crease in long distance facilities 
throughout the country, that satis- 
factory service may be maintained 
between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military sup- 
ply stations, war industries, the 
National Capital and other centers 
of Government activity. 
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The Government facilities at the 
National Capital have already been 
increased three-fold and there has 
been a tremendous increase in local 
and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of tele- 
phone wire have been taken from 
other uses for the exclusive service 
of the Government and some 20,000 
miles of telegraph facilities also 
provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has 
given generously of its man power, 
until over seven thousand men are 
in service or recruited for military 


duty. 


Members of the Bell System 
whether they have already gone to 
France or whether they have stayed 
at their posts to help mobilize the 
country for victory, are equally in 
the service of the Nation. 
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The BILT MORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
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AND SHOPS 
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MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


O MATTER how far you live from Cleveland you can open 
a Savings Account at 4% compound interest with this 


bank—the Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 
Send to-day for our booklet “L” explaining our system of receiving deposits by mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 





ASSETS OVER 


MILLION DOLLARS. 


a few others flying higher, carrying ob- 
servers whose chief mission is to watch 
the enemy battery which is for some 
reason not being subjected to a neutraliz- 
ing fire. They report it by wireless and 
one of the reserve batteries is turned on 
it. ‘This is in no sense airplane-controlled 
fire; the observer does not attempt to 
spot the shots or correct the fire, nor does 
he even wait to see if his information is 
acted on. 

The enemy batteries on either flank of 
the secteur d’attaque are watched even 
more closely than those in the area that 
is being fought over. These batteries 
are often in a position to enfilade the 
attacking troops and, although they may 
be ten miles outside, if they were allowed 
to work unchecked they would cause 
havoe in the ranks of the advancing 
infantry. For neutralizing these bat- 
teries it is usually possible to make use of 
the artillery in the adjoining armies, 
guns which are completely out of range 
of the scene of action. Thus a ten-mile 
attack may involve the artillery on a 
fifty-mile front. However, most of this 
is rapid fire and the artillery observer 
plays only a minor part. 

It is only when the “‘first objectives 
have been gained, or when the infantry 
have been definitely stopped and are dig- 
ging themselves in that the normal 
airplane-control of artillery is resumed. 
The battle does not come to a full stop 
in a single day; rather it dies out gradu- 
ally. Small local attacks are made to 
straighten the line or improve the posi- 
tion, while the enemy can be expected to 
make counter-attacks. During’this fourth 
and last stage of the battle the aviation 
plays a considerable part. Strong points 
of the enemy’s new position are subjected 
to a precise airplane-controlled__ fire, 


99 


and airplanes maintain a continuous | 


patrol to watch out for enemy troops | 
massing for a counter attack. Now that | 
they no longer have the cover of their 
well-organized trench systems, they have 
to form in the open; they 


the artillery. 


Battles Within Battles 


A battle which lasts a long time, the 
'Somme for example, is made up of a 
number of offensives and counter-offen- 
sives, each one a battle in itself, and 
for each the aviation goes through these 


|same four phases. 


As has been stated above, the maximum 
strain on the aviation service comes before 
the actual offensive in the week or so 
preceding the attack. Over this short 
period, aviators can work under a high 
pressure and accomplish results with a 
speed that could not be continually 
maintained. From experience the higher 
aviation command knows how much 
work a unit can accomplish if it has 
to; they likewise can estimate fairly 
accurately how much reconnaissance and 
artillery control must be done during 
this high-water period. Enough aviators 
are sent into the sector to do the work, 
with a margin of safety, but there is no 
object in sending in more. 

There must be a sufficient number of 
artillery planes to control the fire of the 
heavy guns, but there is no object in 
using airplanes with the 75’s that are 
blowing up the barbed wire. There is 
a definite limit to the number of wireless 
outfits that can be working in the same 
sector at the same time. If this limit, 
which is known to everyone connected 
| with the work, is exceeded, the receiving 
posts at the batteries will “fall down.” 
The volume of airplane-controlled fire 
may be increased by improving the 
methods of control, but with the present 
form of apparatus it is impossible to use 
‘for this work a larger number of airplanes 








can frequently | 
be located from above and dispersed by 
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Can We Fly to Victory? 
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than have been employed in recent 
offensives. 

Almost the same thing may be said 
about photographic or visual recon- 
naissances. There must be a sufficient 
number of planes to handle the work at 
all times, particularly during the pre 
liminary bombardment, but “enough is 
enough”—if the number were doubled 
| or tripled, one observer would simply be 
duplicating the work already performed 
by another; the only result would be to 
add to the difficulty of digesting the 
information at headquarters. Press re- 
ports of the recent Italian offensive state 
that some 250 avions were employed in 
the battle. Considering the size of the 
armies engaged, this number seems small, 
but it is safe to assume that they were all 
that were needed. There are plenty of 
escadrilles which could have been spared 
from the French front, ‘and, if there had 
been any particular need of them there, 
they would have been sent to the Italian 
front. Because the French and British 
are using proportionately the same num- 
ber of artillery and reconnaissance planes 
now that they did in the Somme battle, 
it must not be assumed that they are 
behind the times. The limiting factor 
is a question of utility, and has nothing 
to do with the supply of airplanes and 
pilots. 





Growth in Fighting Squadrons 

What has been said applies only to re- 
connaissande and artillery control squad- 
rons; the avion de chasse is wholly a 
different story. The proportion of fight- 
ing squadrons employed in recent opera- 
tions, both offensively and defensively, 
has grown considerably in the last year. 
There i is every indication of a still greater 
increase. This growth has been largely 
the result of the change of German de- 
| fensive tactics. During Allied offensives, 
up to the middle of the Somme battle, 
| the German aviation as a rule stuck to 
ithe simple defensive. They attempted 
to maintain a continuous aerial barrage, 
and, being outnumbered by Allied avia- 
tors, they accomplished little. Those 
tactics have now been given up entirely. 
The following statement, taken from a 
German army order, indicates their 
present method of combat: 

“It is wholly impossible to completely 
prevent the enemy’s aerial exploration 
for a long period over an extended front; 
an energetic adversary can always break 
through. To gain the mastery of the 
air nothing serves but fast monoplanes 
working in groups, which are effective 
to the clearly limited zone of combat for 
the duration of the battle. Their mission 
is to hunt down the airplanes and captive 
balloons behind the enemy lines, and 
destroy them or drive them down. The 
simple defensive, in the presence of enemy 
aerial activity, accomplishes no result.” 

Instead of wearing down their forces 
by a continuous defensive policy, the 
Gern ans make a series of sporadic aerial 
offensives. One day there will not be a 
German in sight, and the next morning 
the air will be swarming with them. 
By spreading out their work evenly 
they would have, at best, only a fourth 
of their effectives in the air at a time, 
but by making these “sorties en masse” 
at intervals they can bring practically 
all the airplanes in the sector into action 
at one time. The avions de chasse are 
accompanied by reconnaissance and artil- 
lery-control machines which make use 
of the protection thus afforded them. It 
is the duty of the Allied fighting pilots 
to stop such expeditions at all cost. 
Once the preparations for an attack are 
well under way, it is far from desirable 
to have enemy airplanes overhead, even 
for a short time. 
| (Continued on page 800 — 
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Make this Christmas 


“the best ever” 


The longing for a rifle is the heritage of every 
American boy, and your son wouldn’t be a chip of the 
old block if he didn’t have it. 


You remember, don’t you, how much you wanted a 
gun, how discontented you were till you got it? And will 
you ever forget how proud and happy you felt the first 
time you fitted the stock of your own Winchester to 
your shoulder and fired your first shot? What heaps 
of good, healthy fun you had in those days—shooting 
at targets and “going after” woodchucks! 


Well, that lad of yours wants a rifle of his own just 
as badly as you ever did and— 


Now ’s your chance to make him happy 


Christmas is the time to make his most cherished dream come true. 
Dreams seem pretty real to a boy, and that Winchester .22 will give him 
more pleasure this year than a whole arsenal of them could possibly 
give him five years from now. So make him happy while you have 
such a good chance, while he’s still a boy with dreams. 

It isn’t likely that he has kept his yearning to himself, but if he 
has, just try him out and see how much he wants that rifle. Say to 
him, ‘Son, which would you rather have for Christmas—a Win- 
chester or—’’. The chances are ten to one against your ever getting 
beyond that “‘or,”” 


The wise gift 


A gun is a wise gift, too, because it will give your boy more than 
the passing pride of possession; it will be a fresh joy to him every 
day in the year—a joy that will grow greater the better he learns to 
shoot. And a rifle will bring out the man in him; it will teach him 








MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. 
Shoots three sizes of ammunition. The most popular .22 caliber repeater 
ever placed on the market. 


MODEL 08. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle. Handles only its own 
22 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as fast as the trigger can be pulled. 


INCHESTER 


for your boy 


responsibility, self-control and self-reliance; it will develop in him 
the invaluable qualities of concentration and perseverance. 

There is a place near you, either out in the open or at a club, 
where you can shoot. If you do not know where to shoot, write to 
us, and we will tell you where and how you can, or we will help 
you organize a club. 

Every boy knows the traditions behind the name ‘‘Winchester,”’ 
so get him the rifle he can be most proud of. 


What the name ‘‘Winchester’’ means 


The name “Winchester’’ stands for the best in gun making. For 
over half a century Winchester has been the standard of pioneers and 
sportsmen. Winchester rifles built the West. As the need grew, 
Winchester originated a model and a caliber for every purpose. 

The Winchester Company today is an organization of expert gun 
makers with 50 years of gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘‘Winchester”’ is fired many 
times for smooth action and accuracy, and is fired with excess loads 
for strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness or diameter. The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 
with proper care, will last a lifetime. : 

The same care that is taken with Winchester guns is taken with 
Winchester ammunition. The two are made for each other. 


Get the rifle now 


Your dealer will help you decide which one of the fine .22 Win- 
chesters will best suit your boy. Now is the time to select it—while 
there are still plenty in stock. You will be surprised to find what 
a fine gun you can get for a low price. Get the rifle now and 
make the boy happy. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Dept. 173 
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MODEL 90. _Take-down Repeating .22 caliber = 24-inch 
octagon barrel. The standard target gallery rifle for 25 years 





Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two sizes. 


a) 






World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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BOYS and GIRLS 
Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 


The Gold-Plated “Sharp- 
shooter’? Medal goes to the boy 
or girl under 18 who makes the 
first grade score with a Win- 
chester .22 rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 

The Silver-Plated ‘‘Marks- 
man’’ Medal goes to the boy or 
girl who makes the second grade 
score. 

Go to your dealer today; he 
will give you a sample target 
and booklet explaining the full 
conditions of the contest. This 
booklet also tells you how to get 
the best results from your Win- 
chester. The dealer will also 
supply you with targets. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., Dept. 173 New 
Haven, Conn. 
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PARIS GARTERS 


No metal can touch you 
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GARTERS 
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THE JUDGE GIFT-CARD 














You prob- 
ably have 
anumber 


of friends- 


whom you would 
like to remember 
with some less ex- 
pensive but char- 
acteristic gift. 


For a person who has 
a sense of humor and 
likes good pictures we 
suggest a gift-subscrip- 








Long after the holly and the mistle- 
a toe have disappeared, Judge will 
; come each week a fresh reminder 
| of the giver. 

“4 For $1.00 each we will send Judge for 
three months to the persons you indicate, 
together with a tasteful card bearing the 
season’s greeting and the message that 
Judge is coming*as a gift from you. Fill 
out the coupon and send it in. 


tion to 


The Happy Medium 


Judge, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Enclosed is. . 


Address. 
with a gift-card bearing my name. 


Name 
oe me 


Name 
4 
8 


.. Address. . 


Please send Judge for three months to 
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| The Lumberjack . Lends 
| a Hand | 


(Continued from page 789) 


two-fisted chaps who know how to take 
care of themselves. 

They took with them to France every- 
thing needed to make and deliver lumber 
from a crosscut saw to a two-ton truck. | 
Ten complete sawmills were in the 
equipment. | 

After a short stay at the recruit depots, | 
the men were assembled at the American | 


University training camp, where they; 
were quartered in the regular army can- 
The general appearance of 
| the buildings was not unlike those of the 
|lumber camps to which the men were 


| accustomed, and even inside there was a 


a | ° ° | 
: | certain resemblance, except that the build- 


| ings were screened, well ventilated, and 
| kept spick and span inside and out. 

There is no little rivalry among the| 
army mess sergeants to see who can serve | 
| best meals on the 47 cents per day allowed 
|for each man. In the 10th Engineers 
| (Forest) the food resembles that of the! 
best logging camps. It is plain but well! 
|cooked and there is both an abundance 


ee , 
|of it and a good variety. On August 24! 


lin 
| Company E had: 


| Breakfast: Cantaloup, pork chops, | 
| potatoes, bread, coffee. Dinner: Green 

| apple sauce, macaroni and cheese, toma- 

| toes, cucumbers, iced tea, bread. Sup-! 
|per: Roast beef, corn on cob, beets, 

| bread, lemonade. 


| 


The men showed an aptitude for| 
military life which was surprising when) 
one considers that they are a type quick 
to resent control. They quickly learned 
the principles of discipline and_ their 
| officers said they were two months ahead 
of the average recruit. The whole regi-| 
ment, from the colonel down to the last/| 
private in the rear ranks, has been play- 
ing the game for all it is worth. “We’ve} 
got a good lot of officers,” the men say, 
and each company commander will tell 
| you quite confidentially that, while other| 
officers may think they’ve got good men, | 
they really can’t touch his company. | 

The regiment is organized to form both 
logging and sawmill crews, and the men! 
have been assigned to woods or mill work | 
according to their experience. In ad-| 
dition there are tie hackers to hew rail-| 
road ties and bridge timbcrs, charcoal| 
burners, and expert millwrights. Some| 
college men who are long on technical | 
forestry but short on practical experience 
had a chance to learn scientific lumber 
stacking under the direction of a red-| 
headed Irish sergeant who had _ been| 
bossing a lumber-yard for the last ten) 
years. 





And there wasn’t any chance for| 
arguing about the right way to do it. 

Paul Bunyan, the mythical lumberman 
who logged off the great plains and made 
them prairies, is, of course, the patron 
saint of the regiment. The official mas- 
cot is a side-hill gouger which came all 
the way from California with Major 
Coert DuBois, who was the head of the 
Forest Service in California. 

The men showed an aptness in bayonet 
drill that could have come only from long 
practice with pike and pole and peavy. 
They also showed a tendency to use their 
rifles as clubs, and their officers had a 
hard time explaining that in case the 
regiment should have to see trench duty 
they would need to know military tactics. | 
They have the idea that if they could get | 
their hands on the Huns they could settle | 





are accustomed. 

It’s a pity they won’t have a chance| 
to show. the Huns how well they can 
scrap, but it’s a safe bet that they will 
turn out more lumber than any other 
bunch of men of the same sizc ever did 
before. And that lumber i: going to 
help win the war! 














GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous”—Adb. | 


the whole scrap in the way to which they | 
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REG. 
TRADE 
MARK 


For “Our Soldier Boys” in 
Camp and “Over There” | 
a Christmas suggestion 


for All-Winter Comfort. 


Faultless 


‘Regimental 
Camp and Outdoor 


Pajamas 
for warmth 


one of the many origi- 
nal and practical sug- 
gestions that make 
FAULTLESS since 188] 


“The NIGHT wear 


of a Nation!” 


FAULTLESS Regimental 
Pajamas are made of 
high grade heavy two-ply 
“fleecednap” fabrics, in 
attractive fast color pat- 
terns, with hood, boots 
and wind protecting 
sleeve and trouser device, 
affording practical pro- 
tection against biting 
cold, and insuring sleep 
as snug on camp cot as 
in the warmth. of home. 


Regimentals are a desirable 
Gift at all times, particularly 
at Christmas, for “Our Boys” 

the most important figures 
in national and home life to- 
day—and the ever increasing 
ibelelime) molticelele ast tel te 


Each Pajama in individual Regi- 
mental box ready for mailing. 


Your dealer can supply you; if not, 
write us. 


E. ROSENFELD & Co., Makers 


BALTIMORE Dept R (670 NEW YORK 
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Earning Your Salt 


By W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 


LL the world needs salt. It was used | 
by the first man and no substitute 
has been found to take its place as a neces- 
sitv for the maintenance of life or as an 
essential requirement in the arts. Around 
it all the elements of romance have been 
woven. The Druids used it in_ their 
worship; the Jews offered it to Jehovah 
in covenants; the Greeks propitiated their | 
gods with it; Homer called it divine; 
the Catholic Church employs it in some 
of its services. It is today and has always 
heen sacred to the Orientals. It has been | 
the cause of wars and oppressions. It 
was the first currency, and I have seen it 
used in block form as money in the market 
places of many of the Shan States, in 


Poland. * Germany and Spain also were 
large producers and supplied Europe 
and much of Northern Africa with their 
requirements. ‘Today these sources are 
practically eliminated and the markets 
to which they catered are in dire need of 
this necessity. The annual salt produc- 
tion of the United States heretofore 
totaled 25,000,000 barrels, almost all 
of which was consumed within our own 
border. While there are some salt mines 
and saline springs in Canada, still that 
territory as well as the Maritime Proy- 
inces and Newfoundland depended 
almost entirely upon Turks Island, a 
small barren spot in the West Indies, 





for their needs in this line, and the | 

















BROWN BROS, 


Interior of a salt mine ¢t Manistee, Mich. The men seen in the photograph 


are putting pulverized rock salt into 


barrels for shipment. There are large 


deposits of rock salt in Michigan and also underground reservoirs of brine 
tapped by numerous wells. 


Asia, and in Abyssinia as recently as six 
years ago. This is also true in Thibet, 
and the explorer who invades that land 
of mystery can make more friends by 
gifts of salt than by any other medium. 

The first foreign trade routes of the 
world were those traced on the map by 
the salt-carrying caravans, and it is to 
this necessity that we owe the develop- 
ments of the highways of commerce. 
The traveler who has been to Port Said, 
the western entrance to the Suez Canal, 
always notes the matty pyramids of 
glistening white salt that rise in serried 
formation. But few of them know that 
these go to form material parts of the 
loads on the backs of the grumbling 
camels who wend their slow way across 
the Sahara into the heart of Africa. 

The word salary comes from “salt.” 
The Roman soldiers were accustomed to 
receive a certain daily allotment of salt 
with their rations, and when it was not 
convenient to give them salt they were 
handed a monetary allowance in lieu 
thereof with which to purchase it, which 
was known as “salarium,” or salary. 

In many countries of the world salt 
is a government monopoly and _ salt- 
smugglers are rigorously dealt with. The 
British Government in India maintains a 
‘leet of vessels for the purpose of catching 
men engaged in this nefarious practice. 
I have seen travelers in Venezuela heavily 
fined for attempting to evade the salt- 
import law, and on one occasion an 
American missionary was fined $200 at La 
Guaira for trying to bring in a one-pound 
hag of salt that cost him five cents in New 
York. Italy derives an income of nearly 
18,000,000 from direct taxes on salt. 

Salt is obtained in three ways, from 
mines, from saline springs and from sea- 
water. The largest salt mines in the 
world are located in Austria and in 





schooners which sailed to Latin America 
and the West Indies with codfish always 
returned from this isolated British pos- 
session with full cargoes of salt, which 
was made, with the aid of the powerful 
tropical sun, by the simple process of 
evaporating the sea water run_ into 
shallow “‘pans”’ or trenches. 

The United States has an ample supply 
of salt producing plants within its bor- 
ders and is easily able to provide this 
necessity for the world. The greatest 
cause for apprehension is the problem of 
transportation owing to the fact that our 
large salt deposits are located in the in- 
terior of the country. Due to the war, 
which has closed the largest salt-produc- 
ing countries of Europe from their mark- 
ets, the overseas merchants have been 
obliged to obtain their supplies from other 
fields, which were as a rule provided with 
equipment designed to manufacture only 
sufficient for local demands. The scarcity 
of labor has been another complicating 
feature of the problem. While the many 
islands of the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the Atlantic Ocean are capable of 
evaporating crude salt, which in a pinch 
could be made to take the place of the 
modern refined white and appetizing 
table-salt, still the lack of ships to trans- 
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port this great necessity to the consumer | 


practically eliminates them from further 
consideration as a factor of any great 
importance. 


The use of salt as a pre- | 


servative for fish and meats for the ar- | 


mies of the Allies has consumed much 
more than usually was required by this 
industry and has done its part in bringing 
about the present salt stringency. 
Altogether the situation demands seri- 
ous consideration, and there are many 
indications which point to a further and 
greater reduction in the salt supply, due 
to the conditions above enumerated. 








1000 Calories 


(The Unit of Food Value) 


For 5 Cents 


In Delightful Quaker Oats 


Think of that—almost a half-day’s food need for a nickel, in the queen of 


all the grain foods. Hardly more than it used to cost in the low-price days. 


Compare it with other foods, which Quaker Oats can readily displace. You 
will see that it saves you, on the average, at least 75 per cent. 





Cost of 1000 Calories in Other Staple Foods 


Milk 15.0 cts. Ham 18.7 cts. Rd.Steak 27.3 cts. 
Bread 8.5 cts. Bacon 15.8 cts. Potatoes 15.8 cts. 
Eggs 41.0 cts. Chicken 55.5 cts. Lima Beans 39.2 cts. 











Quaker Oats is Nature’s sovereign food in its most delightful form. It 
contains, in just the right proportions, all the elements we need. 


Its energizing value is proverbial. 


It is more than a 
No other cereal gives to foods so much exquisite flavor. 


Quaker Oats 


The Vim-Food Dainty 


Get Quaker Oats because this brand is made of queen oats only —just the 
rich, plump oats. No little grains go in it. 


Use it in bread and muffins, in pancakes and cookies. 
breakfast dainty. 


A bushel of choice oats, on the average, yields but ten pounds of Quaker. 
>] 7 I 


All the world over, among lovers of oats, this is the favorite brand. Yet 
it costs you no extra price. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, except in Far 
West and South where high freights may prohibit. 











An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. Send us our 
trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five Quaker Oats packages, or an 
affidavit showing the purchase of five packages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks 
or affidavit, and this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the 
trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have 
no redemption value. This offer applies to United States and Canada. We supply only one 
cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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no more 


The early boyhood days 
of W. L. Douglas were 
spent in hard work with 
long hours. Besides peg- 
ging shoes all day, he was 
obliged to gather and cut 
up wood for the fires, milk 
the cow and take care of 
the horse, working early 
mornings and until after 
dark at night by the light 
of a smoky whale oil lamp. 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the pricestampedon 
the bottom has not 
been erased orraised 


BEWA 
Ww. L. 
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Copyright ,W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 
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— 
C For Liquor and Drug Using \ 


HOSE whose minds are dulled and whose N 

health is broken by liquor or drugs, find 

new life in the scientific Keeley Treatment. 

Removes the craving while restoring mental and 

physical powers. Safe, pleasant treatment 

under skilled physicians. No confinement, no 
nausea. Both sexes. 


Write for confidential information to any 
of the following Keeley Institutes 

Buffalo, N. Y. Lexington, Mass. Portland, Me. 

799 Niagara St. Los Angeles, Cal, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Columbus, Ohio 2400 W. Pico St. St. Louis, Mo. 

Crab Orchard, Ky, Marion, Ind. 2803 locust St. 

Dwight, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. Waukesha, Wis. 

Grand Rapids,Mich. 1424 Girard Ave. West Haven, Conn. 

735 OttawaAve.NW. Pittsburgh, Pa. London, England 

Hot Springs, Ark, 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo, Plainfield, Ind. 




















“fx WL DOUGLAS 


oon SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE? 


3 3° $4 54° 85 $6 87 & 88 


retail price is stamped on 
thebottomof every pairofshoes 
atthe factory. The value is guar- 
%, anteed andthe wearer protected 
} against high prices for inferior 

% shoes. The retail pricesare the 

same everywhere. 


they doin New York. T 
are always worth the price 
Zw paid for them. 
bo Sh quality of W.L.Doug- 
lasproductis guaranteed 
by more than 40 years expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make thebest shoes for the price that money can buy. 


stamped on the bottom, 


local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 
supply you, take no other make. 
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BOYS SHOES 
Best in the Worid 
$3 $2.50 $2 


RE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
Douglas name and the retail price is 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W.L. Douglas stores in the large cities. 


If not con- 
to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
If he cannot 


for booklet showing how to order shoes 


by mail, postage free. 


a 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE Co. 
151 Spark St., Brockton, Mass, 
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Infantile Paralysis 


made it impossible for this boy to stand, 
so he crawled on hands and knees. 
Four and a half months’ treatment at 
the McLain Sanitarium “put him on his 
feet.” Read his parents’ letter: 
We are pleased and very thankful for the 
improvement our boy has made, en we 
came to the McLain Sanitarium, March 22, 
1917, he crawled on his hands and knees. 
After four and one-half months’ treatment he 
can stand erect and walk without crutches or 
braces. Will be pleased to answer letters con- 
cerning what you have done for our boy. 

Mr. and Mrs, Chas. D. Speidel 

Hanoverton, Ohio 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private Institution devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, 
etc., especially as found in children 
and young adults, Our book * ‘Deform- 
ities and Paralysis” ; also “Book of 
References,’’ free on request. 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
905 Aubert Ave. uis, Mo. 


































Give Him'ThisPractical Elegant Christmas Gift 


You couldn’t Sos anything that would be more appreciated than this Genuine, Black Seal, 


Grain Leather Billfold and Cardcase 
for $1.00 oat A His Name Engraved 
im Gold free. is made of Genuine Black 
Morocco for * Measures 8x5 inches 
closed and will last + ears. Is leather lined, 
has billfold, pass window and four weal 











$700 








WORKERS, Dept. 188, Norman Bldg., CHICAGO 






Guaranteed, so you must besatis- 
fied, Ore insist onreturning t pend 
money. This is a special offer an 
suppl vis limited, so get your order 
in Remit’ by money 0 order or 
POSTAGE. Order today Ww. 





| Can We Fly to Victory? 


(Continued from page 796) 


A defensive aerial barrage will not 
protect the lines—it is necessary jo hunt 
the enemy behind his own lines, to break 


| up and Wisperse his formations, or better 
| yet. keep such aggressive patrols over the 


| deal at stake. 


| sort of work. 


the squadron 
At this stage, losses 


enemy aerodromes that 
cannot even form. 


among aviators will naturally be high, | 


but this is a battle and there is a great 
Losses are a matter of 
less importance than they are at other 
times and in other sectors. A mastery 
of the air alone will not guarantee the 
success of an offensive, but unless a 
front » mastery can be maintained 
| through the critical period, the whole 
thing is doomed to certain failure. 


When Airplane Attack Is Valuable 


In recent Allied offensives, in addition 
to fighting enemy planes, the pilotes de 
chasse have found time to descend and 
attack the retreating enemy. However, 
too much stress must not be laid on this 
It is only when the enemy 


| has been driven out of his trenches and is | 


attack has an 
then the 
material. 


in the open that airplane 
appreciable effect, and even 
effect is moral rather than 


| In the third week in August, which was 





| aerial 


in many ways a record week, British 
pilots fired some 30,000 rounds at the 
German infantry and gunners. This 
is not an excessive week’s work for a 
single machine gun on the _ ground. 
Compared with the week’s “bag” of 
158 German airplanes, destroyed or 
driven down, the direct damage thus 
inflicted on their infantry is too trivial to 
be mentioned. The sole important duty 
of fighting pilots is to keep the air clear of 
enemy airplanes. 

By the use of the tactics previously 
described, and by stripping the quiet 
portions of the front of most of their 
defense to concentrate in the 
sectors menaced, the Germans are able 
to put up a most aggressive battle for air | 
control whenever the French or British 
forces attempt a “push.” The Allies | 
have no alternative but to go the enemy 
one they 
de chasse of sufficient strength to dominate 
the air wherever they are carrying out 
or are preparing for offensive operations. 
It is not an easy task, but no one on the 
front is looking into the future with 
uneasiness. 





Diminishing Germany’s Air Power 

Recent developments on the front 
seem to indicate that the Germans are 
already falling behind in the struggle for 
air power. A year ago they had a con- 
siderable reserve of trained aviators; 
some pilots waited from four to six months 
in depots in the interior before they were 
sent to the front. Recently some have 
been coming to the front with as little 
as six weeks’ schooling, which would 
indicate that they were badly needed. 
The coming winter will give them a 
chance to recuperate, in a measure, from 
this summer’s losses; they will come out 
strong in the spring, but it is safe to say 
the Allies will be considerably stronger. 
The shortage of copper, rubber and proper 
wood has a pronounced effect on German 
airplane construction. In the less active 
parts of tlie front, the Germans are using 
over the lines types of machines recog- 
nized to be back numbers, which, if they 
could, they would have replaced before 
now with newer models. It would be a 
mistake to underestimate the strength of 
the enemy, or to suppose that the present 
efforts could be relaxed, but there is no 
justification for feeling other than opti- 
mistic. 

American intervention will eventually 


have an important effect on the Allied | 


fortunes in the air, but it seems hardly 
possible that American-built machines 
(Continued on page 806) 


must have an culation | | 
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The Leslie’s Gift-Card 





‘Think of a present that 

‘‘keeps coming’’ the whole 
year, fresh and new each 
week, a renewed reminder 
‘of the giver 


—that is what a gift- 
subscription to Leslie’s 
means 





illustrated 
weekly newspaper that shows 
the news which the daily press 
can only hope to describe, this 
is what Leslie’s means and the 
service it brings to more than 
450,000 good American homes 
| where it is read. 


‘America’s leading 


'You will find the most war- 
pictures, the best war-pictures, 
first, in Leslie’s. 


For $5.00 and the coupon in the 
corner, we will send Leslie’s for 
a year to the person you indi- 
cate. On Christmas morning 
your friend will receive a taste- 
ful card stating that Leslie’s 
is coming as a gift from you. 


oe 
Leslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 











Leslie's 
225 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


Enclosed is $5.00. 
Please send Leslie's 
for one year to 





with a gift-card bearing my 
name. 
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Men Who Are Winning the War| be 


(Continued from page 793) 


by that time I thought that I should | 
know my own mind. I had no inten- 
tion of remaining a postman. In fact 
I think few of the men who entered about 
my time had any idea that they would 
always carry mail. But they soon be- 
came afraid to take a step into the un- 
known. That is what keeps men back— 
the fear of taking a chance. [I had al- 
ways an eye open for a_ break-away. 
But I kept to my route for eight years and 
I was late only once—a fellow should 
bres ak a record once in a while! 

‘My final three years of serv ice were 
in the Western Reserve District of the 
city and here I first saw the business 
that I liked—steel. Steel is a basic prod- 
uct which people have to use at all 
times and in all seasons.” 


Making a Humble Start 

The chance to work in steel came 
shortly afterwards in the person of 
Michael McIntyre--a  carriage-spring 
maker who had devised a spring for auto- 
mobiles. Girl believed in automobiles; | 
he knew horses—what they could do 
and what they could not do. He saw that 
an automobile could do almost anything. 
But the motor cars were then crude, 
especially in the design of the springs. 
The whole industry being in a mushroom 
state, the makers had merely taken 
ordinary carriage types instead of designs 
suited to the special needs; a very few 
indulged in better foreign springs, but 
these were very expensive. 

Girl saw an opportunity to start in 
the business that he had sought. He had 
one hundred dollars in cash; McIntyre 
had no money. They spent more than 
half of the fund in incorporation fees for 
the Perfection Spring Company-—the 
name was not cant, but the expression of | 
Girl’s principle that whatever he did must 
be done perfectly. 

The meeting for incorporation was held 
in a garage in February, 1906. If this 
were a wonder story I could say that the 
rich men of Cleveland whom Girl had | 
served with mail had been so struck with | 
his genius that they came forward with | 
open pocketbooks the moment that they 
heard the likable young man had launched 
in business. But being a fact story, I 
can say nothing of the kind; no one came 
forward with any money. A few had it 
pulled out of them—some garage owners 
and fellow postmen subscribed for a few 
hundred dollars in stock, Girl and his 
sister sold a house which they had bought 
out of their savings, he borrowed to the 





limit on what little life insurance he had | Spring C ompany had reached the position 


and altogether raised something like two 
thousand dollars to fit up an old black- 
smith shop as a spring factory. Girl 
had been in favor of a cellar under a 


McIntyre who refused to work below 
ground. 

The company began without a single 
influential or moneyed friend. The 
combined business experience of a me- 
chanic and a postman did not appeal 
to the bankers and neither did the idea 
of their making auto springs. At that 
time the cagy bankers considered mak- 
ing autos anyway an _ adventurer’s 
pastime. Their only question to such a 
man was: ‘When do you expect to blow 
up?” McIntyre and Girl began with a 
few bits of second-hand machinery which 
they obtained on credit because the owner 
was about to sell them for junk; the 
working force consisted of McIntyre and 
two helpers. Girl at times took a hand, 
but he knew little or nothing about tools 

he told me how McIntyre once put 
him under a brewery wagon to cut off a 
— and what he did to the bolt and what 

the bolt did to him. Probably in those 
first experiences lies the genesis of his 
present wholesouled love for labor- 


|reacheca out for more factories, with the 
|idea of making other parts of a motor 
garage, but met a profound objection in | 


|has thirteen plants and a net worth of 





saving devices—today he insists that| 
every operation be performed with ma-| 
chinery and operated from a comfortahle| 
position; he vividly remembers those} 
hours on his back under the big beer truck. | 

Through the first year, Girl solicited | 
both stock subscriptions and business; 
he made addresses on springs before| 
engineering bodies—he is a_ splendid 
talker when he cares to be—and 
he peddled stock to whomsoever he 
thought might buy. By stock sales and 
by putting all the money earned bask! 
into the company—he lived on $350 
that first year—the assets were raised in 
twelve months to $20,000, nearly every 
cent of which was in plant and equipment. 
Girl knew nothing of finance or he would 
have balanced cash and plant somewhat 
better, but his idea then was that the 
company should be prepared for business 
in the future. Doing less than $300 a 
month he was looking at $300,000. The 
man had only one idea—to make the 
best springs in the best way. On that he 
founded and developed the business. 

The early jobs were largely repairs, 
with only an occasional set of new springs 
to build. Girl financed from one pay 
day to the next, having a half dozen 
places for every dollar that came in. 
The first big job was from an auto maker 
who had heard Girl speak; he ordered 
half a dozen sets of springs and two days 
after the young firm had proudly made 
delivery, he became comprehensively in- 
solvent! The materials going into the 
order had been gotten on credit and the 
spring company boat rocked violently— 
it almost capsized—but Girl proceeded 
to demonstrate that any boat he owned 
could not turn over no matter how it 
rocked. 

But that first no-pay order was really 
but a skillfully camouflaged blessing, 
for it was the start of a general apprecia- 
tion of their product by the automobile 
men. Orders came in flocks and the busi- 
ness dgubled or more with each year. 
The stockholders put every penny of 
profit back into plant until the remarkable 
ability of Girl and the wonderful success 
of the company forced itself on the at- 
tention of Cleveland bankers. The gross 
sales in the fifth year were more than 
half a million and all of this was done by 
the business living on its hump; at no 
time did Girl take for himself a salary 
that would have satisfied a first-class 
clerk and most of what he earned either 
as salary or as dividends went promptly 
back into stock. In 1916 the Perfection 


where it could command capital and that 
marked a new stage in Girl’s career; he 


car as well as springs. Finally he formed 
the Standard Parts Company, which now 


around thirty-five million dollars. 


The Man As He Is 


Many men have sprung from poverty 
to fortune overnight through some in- 
vention or by a lucky turn in the market, 
or by making an article for which a great 
need suddenly developed, but I cannot 
recall another man who started in manu- 
facturing, without manufacturing or 
selling knowledge, and without backing 
and almost without friends, and who then 
forced his way to the front by the manu- 
facturing skill that developed in him com- 
bined with his marvelous ability to look 
and to build ahead 

Rather slight, of average height, with 
tired eyes and just a suggestion of languor, 
he is not physically compelling. But he 
has great personal force and charm; he 
talks slowly, easily—with even a certain 
diffidence—and before you know it, you 
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His Best Christmas Gifts 


Millions use the ‘Ever-Ready’ and 
millions more ought to be self- 
shavers—men who should encour- 
age economy and comfort. If he 
hasn’t bought his ‘Ever-Ready’ give 
it to him for Christmas. It’s the gift that will 
make a man think gratefully of you every morn- 
ing no matter where he is or where you are. 















American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Makers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vetr-Ready 


Standard Dollar Outfit 


The razor of millions and millionaires. 
Guaranteed best, irrespective of price. Ten- 
der to tender faces and easy on tough beards. 


fRADE 
J 


9 


Handsomely made—compact and _ sturdy. 
The frame is guaranteed ten years and 
‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades are marvels of 
efficiency and joy. Avoid imitations. 


Extra Blades 6 for 30c 


Sold hy dealers everywhere over here and 
‘Over There’. 


‘Army and Navy Special”’—ideal 
for the enlisted man, whether on 
land or sea. A solidly made, 
compactly cased ‘Ever-Ready’ 
Safety Razor with twelve “Radio” 
Blades, and ‘Iver-Ready’ Auto- 
matic Stropping Machine with 
strop. At all dealers. Price $3.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ve will send to any address direct. 


“ ‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit No. 11 
Ever-Ready’ 
vom Mal A waterproof khaki-cloth 
folding case, containing a _ standard 
‘Ever-Ready’ frame and handle, the 
‘Ever-Ready’ automatic stropping ma- 
chine with extra strop, and two pack- 
ages of ‘KEver-Ready’ Radio Blades 
(12 blades in all)—enough for the dura- 
tion of the war. FEasily mailed abroad. 
At your dealers, price $3.00. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send to any address direct. 


for all cantonments 
of the new Army 


Christmas Blades Package 


Send him this generous size package of 
these marvelous, keen, clean, hair-tested 
“Ever-Ready’ Bl: ides (twelve packages, 
or 72 blades in all). Each blade pro- 
tected from rust and dust. More than 
enough blades for every day in the year. 
Price, at all dealers, $3.60. 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc., Makers 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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finely made 
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‘Ever-Ready’ Combination No, 2 
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ROM day to day 
operating with the 
branches of war 
suggestion of the U. 
is followed 


Saving Food 


on the 
Union Pacific 


the Union 
work. 


immediately 





1917 


Pacific is co- 
Government in different 
As an example, every 
S. Food Administration 
and conscientiously on 


Union Pacific Dining Cars. 


Bordering the Union Pa- 
cific are the Nation’s greatest 
agricultural states, bounteous 
producers of grain, cattle, 
hogs, beet sugar, fruit, vege- 
tables, poultry and dairy 
products from which our 
Commissariat replenishes its 
larders with choice foods. 

But few  readjustments 
have been necessary to carry 
out the plan of using chiefly 
fresh and!perishable products. 
Sea food from the Pacific, 
trout from mountain streams, 
game in season, fresh vege- 
tables and fruit have long 
been the delight of Union 
Pacific passengers. 


So the nation-wide observ- 
ance of meatless Tuesdays 
and wheatless Wednesdays, 
suggested by the Food Ad- 
ministration to help win the 
war, is made easy for Union 
Pacific patrons. 

Passengers on our trains 
are gladly joining in this pa- 
triotic duty. They find that 
our chefs are stimulated to 
new efforts. Menus gain 
new interest. 

For half a century the 
Union Pacific—in war and 
peace—has fulfilled its 
Federal obligations. 

Typical war menus are 
sent free on request. 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 


For information write to 


Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic 


Manager, 


Union Pacific System, Chicago 





Minneapolis 


Cheyenne 





Rocky Mt 
Nat Park 


Council Bluffs 


Denver St.Louis 
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Diamonds, watches rings, jewelry, 
Buy the Ware 
miss the 


up-to-date designs. 
Way, you will never 

n Get posted, beet. t today. 
ALFRED W 


R | 
MTTTER TL laltetue prove tee” Gi. Leute, mo. 





Absolutely FREE! 


Book about yondertal | taxidermy. Tella } how_to learn 
to mount birds, a ls, fishes and tan skins. Intense’ 
Ae a auicity te learned by men, ln nyt Sere. 
Ww il. Latest methods, sccess guara: 









Any your home and den with * dicest \\ 
ake big profits from your spare tim end 
r the elegant free book. It will delight you. 
eotinats this amazing <a nd today. 
id: 44 








Howard, 


or any watch a want, send for 


Immediate Relief from Corns and Calluses 


Foot doctors and surgeons always pare 
corns and calluses. The method i 
correct—the relief the quickest, Dan 
gerous preparations are never f 

applied. 








The 
Griffon 
Angle Safety 
‘orn Parer pares 
© between the toes “ 
equaliyas wellason ‘ 
top. Price 25c ; 
SAFETY CORN PARER Extra blades 5 for 2c. 
‘At your dealer’s, or send direct to 


iffon Cutlery Works, 77 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 









Send for Free Catalog. Over 4, one illustrations of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc. Select any exten desired, have B 
sent to you prepaid. If satisfactory, send = one - 

the purchase price and keep it, balance in 7 Re agus): monthly 
amounts.No Interest Charged. Bo Sec pesty 

Guarantee with each Di: for 


JAMES BERGMAN 32732. AIDEN UA YORK 
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“department stores. 


S.L. Allen & Co. 


FREE OFFER: 









e famous steering sled with non-skid 


SS An always welcome Christmas Gift! Has grooved runners (of chrome 

) nickel steel) that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 
With a/i-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is 
made safer; the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 
Nine sizes, 3 to 8'2 feet long, Sold by hardware and asi ELYED 


le Flyer 


runners 





Box1102T Philadelphia 
Send for free cardboard model Unless it bears this trademark 
showing how Flexible Flyers steer. it isn’t a Flexible Flyer. 








4 
4 
Write for FREE booklet. , 


|'Men Who Are Winning, 
| the War 


(Continued from page 801) 





| believe in him. It is exactly that quiet, 
| soothingly convincing manner that car- 
ried his company and his associates 
|through the stormy years. 
| And again he disarms one because he 
has not a trace of cupidity. He has made 
}a great deal of money, but he has never 
| worked with great wealth as an ambition. 
| Today he lives more modestly than most 
lof his executives. He married in 1909, 
| but neither he nor Mrs. Girl cares in the 
| least for display. He might have a dozen 
| motor cars, but he owns only the one which 
| he needs for transportation from his home 
|to his office. I have been told that he 
| secretly gives away more money each 
|year than either he or his wife spends; 
but he will not say a word as to chari- 
| ties and most of his donations are under 
| the strict pledge of secrecy. Again he is 
' not spurred by love of power, for he makes 
|a point of never giving orders—he never 
|goes beyond a suggestion. He is a 
dreamer, an idealist in the business world, 
/and that his ideals have been profitable 
interests him only because he would 
doubt their soundness were it not possible 
to take them into the world of work. 





Reveille to Taps on a 
| Battleship 
(Continued from page 786) 


After the War of Independence, when| 
our states formed but a confederacy, each | 
state maintained itsown navy. There was 
no national navy. We had Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, or New York sailors, as 
the case might be. What a navy we would 
have if each state would build a battleship, 

| and present it to the national government; 
| they would be doing a most valuable thing 
| for the national defense. 
| From the farms of Kansas and Ohio; 
from the mountains of Colorado and 
| Washington; from the woods of Maine 
and Michigan they come, these American 
bluejackets of our modern navy, not 
ignorant, but with intelligence. They 
come from good families, rich as well as 
| poor, leaving mothers and the comforts 
|of home behind them, sacrificing some of 
| the rights of their citizenship that they 
| may serve their country; and so, all honor 
| to the regular navy man. 





‘The Reconnaissance Plane 


Just above the trenches, a mile or so in height, 

We're after information and we haven’t time to fight, 

Wireless man’s a-signalling the batieries below, 

** Five to left,” and “‘Two to left,” “ Hold it new, just so!” 

Direct the guns for half-an-hour; we’re the only eyes 
they’ve got; 

Hope the Boches don’t knock us down with a bloomin’ 
lucky shot! 

Keep the motors roaring, then you'll never hear 

The shrapnel that’s a-busting all along the rear. 

Pilot’s got to watch above. Mustn’t fail to see 

The stubby wings and rounded tail that mark the 
A 2 

The L. V. G.’s a wicked bird, got to use your eyes, 

He'll send the wind right up your back if he takes you 
by surprise. 

Cra-a-ang! In the right-hand motor! Must’ve been a shell! 

Dive and turn—Dieu Merci, t’other motor’s going well! 

Cut the juice and shut her off, else we'll share the fame 

Of Elijah’s ride to Heaven in a chariot of flame. 

With one single motor to do the work of two, 

Keep your eyes about you, the job is almost through. 

And now for home, “Ah, le voila! There he is at last, 

An L. V. G’s a-coming, and he’s coming mighty fast!” 


The Lust Verker Gesellschaft’s a beautiful machine, 

He’s full 0’ speed, and full o’ guns, and twice as full o’ 
spleen, 

But now that we have seen him, we’d better go away— 

It’s supper-time down there below—we haven’t time to 
stay. 

So au revoir, my speedy foe, as you volplane from the blue, 

You may have a better motor, but I can drop as fast as 
you. 

Every wire a-whistling, hangars drawing near, 

Flatten out against er wind. God! I’m glad I'm here! 

My mechanician’s gu.ug to weep when he sees the wreck, 

But what’s a busted waster against a busted neck! 


A cigarette, and in the shade a soft and roomy chair, 
To watch and count my comrades returning from the air, 
Like a troop of homing swallows a-circling to their nest— 








That's the part of flying that I like the best! 
Dasney Horrton., 
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Be Unexpected! 
Be Diverting! 
READ 


VANITY FAIR 


The most cheerful and stim- 
ulating of all magazines. A 
winter of it will keep you in | 
touch with the social, liter- | 
ary, dramatic and artistic | 
events of American life, and 
insure you against dullness, 
boredom, and _ intellectual 
old age. 


In New York— 
in a Single Week— 


there were: 





25 concerts and recitals 
22 lectures 
7 new plays opening 
43 playhouses busy every night 
4 big patriotic spectacles 
3 carnivals 
4 golf tournaments 
3 horse and dog shows 
2 racing meets 
12 art exhibits 
42 public banquets 
60 cabarets and dinner shows 





To attend them all—to keep up with 
the whirling kaleidoscope of modern | 
life in a single city—would take | 
forty-eight hours a day, and even 
then one would have to eat in taxis 
and sleep in the subway. 


One magazine knows them all, | 
covers them all, selects from them 
just those which sophisticated, well- 
bred, discriminating people care to 
see and know about— Vanity Fair. 


Every Issue Contains 


THE STAGE: Keviews of 
all that’s going on—and com- 
ing off—in the theatre; and 
portraits of who’s who in the 
New York dramatic spot-light. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: 
The enlivening and unconven- 
tional output of our most 
wakeful essayists, critics and 
authors. 


DANOING: All varieties of 
icisms and peerless illustra- dances, both wild and hot- 
tions of all the newest happen- house, and their indoor, out- 
ings in painting, Uiterature, door, rhythmic and ball-room 
soulpture and archit P 

FASHIONS: The last word 
—pronounced with a Parisian 
accent—on the smartest clothes 
for the smartest men and the 
smartest women, 


THE ARTS: Painless crit- 





HUMOR: Not the custard- 
pie school, nor even the Sun- 
day supplement vein, but the 
most amusing work of our 
younger writers and artists. 


DOGS AND MOTORS: 
Photographs and life histories 
of the most successful 1918 
modelsof well-bred dogs and 
well-buil, motors, 


SHOPPING: The heart of 
the b.ue list shopping district; 
® pageant of its riches; and 
the shortest and easiest way 
to acquire their contents. 


ASSORTED NUTS: Por- 
traits and revelations of all 
the best-known and most care. 
fully assorted nuts, and mad 
hatters, 


SPCRTS: Every known 
specivs »f sports; indoor aud 
outdoor, heroically masculine 
and politely ladylike, 


One Little Green Dollar 


will tring you 5 issues of Vanity Fair 
—and even 6 if you mail the coupon 
now. Tear it off, fill it out 
and let Vanity Fair keep you 
in step with the times, 


© Vanity Fair 






VANITY FAIR 

19 W. 44th St., N.Y. C. 
I accept your offer gladly. It is under- 
stood that if this order is received in time 
you will send the December issue free of 


charge. I enclose $1 (or) Send me bill at 
later date. (Canadian, $1.25; Foreign, 
1.50.) 
Eee ee ET TOE TER TERT TT OTT 
(Ulease write very plainly) 

a es ae eee arene ° 
PTT As boa. dPs cases tae wb ohare . 
State 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Your Idea Wanted. Patent Your Inven- 
tion. I'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, 
list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
idvice free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or 22761 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
yentions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent Buyers. Our 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


Patents Promptly Procured. Send 
h for actual search and report. 1917 Edition 








ket re 
90-page Patent Book Free. George P. Kimmel, 
40-L Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. CO. 





Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for *‘ Needed Inven- 
tion Randolph & Co.,Dept.789. Washington,D.C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Books 
and advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 624 F 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patent Sense—‘'The Book the Inventor 








Keeps Worth more than all other patent books 
combined. Free. Write R.S. & A. Lacey, 156 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. Est. 1869. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Every Home on Farm, in Small Town 
or Suburb needs and will buy the wonderful Aladdin 
kerosene (coal-oil) Mantle Lamp. Five times as 
bright as electric. Tested and recommended by 
Government and 34 leading Universities. Awarded 
Gold Medal. One Farmer cleared over $500 in six 
weeks. Hundreds with rigs or autos earning $100 
to $300 per month. No capital required; we fur- 
nish goods on time. Write for quick distributor's 
proposition and lamp for free trial. Mantle Lamp 
Co., 523 Aladdin Blidg., Chicago, Ill 








Marvelous new winner; Daylite mantle 
oil lights; different from all others; better than elec- 
tricity; five times more efficient than common 
lamps; uses common kerosene; burns over 50 hours 
on | gallon; guaranteed five years; elegantly fin- 
ished; to show it is to sell it; men with rigs and 
autos making as high as $325 every month; no 
money: no experience needed; we furnish stock on 
credit to reliable men; exclusive territory; write 
quick; get sample for free trial. Daylite Co., 664 
Daylite Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

Agents—$60.00 a Week. Travel by 
automobile and introduce 300-candle power coal oil 


Lantern. We furnish auto. Write for particulars. 
Thomas Co., 840 North St., Dayton, O. 








HELP WANTED 
Wanted—Civil Service Examinations 
open the way to good Government positions. I can 
teach you by mail at small cost. 
free to any American citizen of eighteen or over. 
Write today for booklet CE811. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C. 








Earn Big Money as Motion Picture or 
Studio Photographer. Learn in few weeks in 
modern Studios. Easy terms, call or write for 
Booklet. State course interested in. N. Y. In- 
stitute of Photography, Dept. 2712, 141 W. 36th 
St., New York. 





Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams’’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 


Men—Become U.S. Railway Mail Clerks. 
$75 to $150 month. Education unnecessary. Sample 
examination questions free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J131, Rochester, N. Y 


CIGARS 


Thompson’s Trophies—Key West 
Cigars Mild, good, made of imported filler, by 
Cuban workmen, 90 miles from Havana; same air 
and climate, giving aroma and flavor unequaled. 
Only $5.75 per 100; $3.15 for 50. Try ‘em before you 
buy 'em—we forward charges prepaid; nothing to 
pay unless satisfied. Smoke four or five; send your 
check if pleased; if not, return at our expense. 
Write on business letter-head or card. State whether 
you want 100 or 50, and light, medium or dark color. 
Thompson & Co., 308 Townley Bldg.. Miam, Fla. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Saves Time, Money, Labor—costs less 
than the average mistake. The Ray adds with speed 
and accuracy of highest priced machines. Also di- 
rectly subtracts. Used by U. 8S. Government, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., B. &. O. Ry., business and 
professional men everywhere. Complete for $25.00. 
Handsome desk stand free. Send no money, but 
write for 20 day free trial. Ray Company, 1670 
Power Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


e FARM LANDS 
Southern Crops Bring Top Prices To- 


day. The mild climate and long growing season on 
these Virginia and North Carolina farms means 
bigger crops and larger profits for you. 
tile, well-watered land $15 an acre up. Excellent 
for truck and general farming, poultry, livestock, 
dairying, etc. Details and copy Southern Home- 
seeker free—write today. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. 
\gt., N. & W. Ry., 244 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


a PERSONAL 
Cash for Old False Teeth. Send Us 


false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 
neto points. Wesend cash by return mail and hold 
































Full particulars | 


| Bullets as a Spy-Remedy 








Good fer- | 


your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- | 


pense if our offer is refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 
tablished 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


; BOOKS 


France-French Vest Pocket Diction- 
aries, also for other languages, a present for life. 
Postpaid Leather 53c to your home. R. Robbins, 
144 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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By ‘THOMAS F. LOGAN 


Leslie's Weekly Bureau, WasHington, D. C. 


EPEATED successes scored by in- 

cendiaries in attempts to destroy 
munitions and supplies at American ports 
are slowly weaning the United States 
government from its reluctance to employ 
bullets as a remedy for German espionage. 
Washington officials are becoming con- 
verted to the theory that only the most 
drastic measures will have a deterrent 
effect on the activities of traitors and 
secret enemies harbored in this country. 
The present situation in America is com- 
parable to conditions that existed in 
Archangel under the old Russian régime. 
There, too, the agents of Berlin used the 
torch and dynamite with disastrous re- 
sults. Eventually, the British govern- 
ment took a hand in the game. London 
informed Petrograd that shipments to 
Archangel would be discontinued unless 
protective measures satisfactory to His 
Majesty’s government were adopted. An 
arrangement was effected which, for more 
than a year, has practically put Arch- 
angel under English control. British 
destroyers convoy shipments to Archangel 
and the British government sees to it that 
these shipments are immune from the 
German spy system after they are landed. 
According to estimates of Washington 
officials in a position to know, more than 
five hundred spy suspects in Archangel 
have been shot or sent to Siberia. Muni- 
tions and food supplies are now as safe 
from destruction in the Russian port as 
they would be in Liverpool. Equally 
stern measures would put au end to the 
destruction of material on this side of the 
Atlantic by agents of the Wilhelmstrasse 
in the Western World. 


An Example for the Hun 
— prisoners in the United 

States are treated with a degree of 
kindness that amazes readers of reports 
from the internment camps. Luxuries as 
well as the aecessities of life are gener- 
ously provided for the imprisoned alien 
enemies. Swimming pools, movie thea- 
ters, libraries and a dozen other devices 
to promote their happiness havé been 
established at the expense of the United 
States Government. In addition, the 
military captives are receiving the pay of 
their rank in the United States army and 
navy. This fact, in particular, has caused 
bitter comment from critics who contrast 
this amazing American policy with the 
harsh treatment accorded the unfortu- 
nates in German prison camps. There is 
method, however, in this apparent mad- 
ness of the Washington Government. It is 
a detail of the great moral drive which 
President Wilson is making to convince 
the German people that the war is not 
directed against them but against an 
iniquitous government which holds them 
from their freedom. The same intention 
is back of the plan to circulate the Presi- 
dent’s speeches by dropping them ove1 
the Teuton trenches from airplanes after 
they have been translated into German. 
It is believed the story of democracy 
eventually will be driven home, and that 
the victims of “‘kultur”’ will take matters 








into their own hands and establish a repre- | 


sentative form of government. 


Helping the Railroads to Help 
the Country 
hens beginning of the present hearings of 
the railroads for advanced freight rates 
found the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion lending an attentive, if not a defer- 
ential, ear. One by one, the big railroad 
managers got up and told their needs. It 
was a tale of rapidly mounting expenses, 
but of uninterrupted activity in every 
direction calculated to win the war, 
whether dividends were paid or not. 
They asked for relief, but not so much that 
the railroads might swim in the stream 
(Continued on page 807) 
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For Christmas— 


makes the best of players lose. 


BIL! 


The life, speed, accuracy and 
lightning action of Brunswick Tables 
have won the preference of the world’s 
most expert players. 


Their beautiful woods—-mahogany, 


oak, rosewood, walnut, etc.—make 
them an adornment to the finest 
homes. 


Some styles can be set up any- 
where and folded away when not in 


use. Others for spare rooms, attics, 
basements or dens. A size for every 
home. 


Low Prices 


Balls, Etc., FREE 


By paying a little each month 


you can easily own a Brunswick. 

Our 
test a 
decide. 


offer 
table 


home | trial 
Brunswick 


lets you 
and then 






“BABY GRAND” 


DEALERS: Write for 
agency proposition. 








Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-vear sport—brimful of 
fresh surprises every game. 
Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and 


billiards instils the love of home in all. 
soon control the balls, but not the merry flow of jest that often 


Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not 
time,” but NOW—+#his Christmas. 


scientific Brunswick Table in your home. 
Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 






LIARD 


Home Billiards! 





ee 9) 
old boys’”— 
With practice you can 


ce 
some- 
A small part payment puts a 





ABLES 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, ex- 
pert book of 33 Games, etc.—all in 
cluded free. 


What to Do First 


Write at once 
color-book called Billiards — The 
Home Magnet” and pick out the 
size and style best fitted to your 
home. 


for our handsome 


Low prices, easy terms and home 
trial offer included. Send the coupon 
for this interesting free billiard book 
today. 


THE BRUNSWICK. RALKE-COLLENDER (° 
Dept. 59F, 623-633 S.Wabash Av., Chicago 








Your Address For Catalog 


4 
HE RRUNSWICK-PRALKE-(OLLENDER (0. 
| TB BALKE-(9 e. 
Dept. 59F, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me free a copy of your color-book— 


| “Billiards —The Home Magnet’”’ 


' _ and tell about your home trial offer. 
8 Name 
Address 


— 
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JrEDERALS save money 
The Michigan Stove Company on 
stove deliveries from factory to shipping 
platform. Federals save money for 
their customer also, the L. Fish Furni- 
ture Company of Chicago, on haulage 
from freight shed to store. Federals 
are saving money for thousands of 
other business houses by covering these 
two necessary links in the traffic chain 
on time—every time—all the time. 


Your Federals will increase your 
liveries—widen your haulage area. 


They will work in rush seasons 


Federal ‘‘All-Truck Con- 
struction” is the reason 
for Federal dependabil- 
ity. It is available in just 
the capacity best suited 
to your business——one 
to five ton capacity. 


Write for 
eral Traffic 
and 


at lower cost. 


Detroit, Michigan 





You too will save money on haulage 
when you “Federalize your Freight.” 


untiring at midnight as in the morning. 


“Traffic News’ 
which shows how Fed- 
Engineers 
analyze haulage needs 
also how better 
results can be secured 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


de- 


as 
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Readers desiring information 
motor boats, accessories or State laws, can 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 


TANK WAGON LOSSES 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT- a ‘TANK. HOLDING ONE DAYS 
‘SSS Fr. HIGH-SS Fr SQUARE Al BASE GASOLINE PRODUCTION - 


SSS Fr HIGH-36 Fr DIAMETER 


The 


line is wasted. 


HE man who first discovered 


was too much of an optimist. Said he, 
“With this new horseless carriage, 
I can increase the work that I can 
do; I can reach home earlier from the 
station and have more time with my 
family; I can take them on short trips 
into the country into sections heretofore 
closed to us, even by the use of a horse; 
I can add to my own health, and, there- 
fore, increase my efficiency and earning 
capacity. Under these new conditions 
which the automobile will make possible, 








SPECIALLY PRICEDES™ § 


Lb WeTROOUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
RTUNATE purchase before leather advanced in price 
e of our PRACTICAL BILLFOLD 
at what the leather ates is worth today. 

SINVALU. = combination currency-card case, a 
i mas Gift, 5 . cones Sealgrain Leather yoursat ; 

s low price ‘of the 0 Doz.) prepaid while they last. 
t hin model design with ohote frame, peperent identifica- 
tion card, 1918 coseee and loose teat M D. ‘ 
SIZE closed $3x81-2; open 8x8 1-2 inches. 
e gift box gait 00 (#0 Dos. card. SAMEin fine Mo- 
rocco Leather, ,,only’$1 Doz.) prepaid. Order some 
of each at once, Order 8 nt poe day received. Illustrated 
catalog FREE. Sen 4, aratt O. or stamps ° IN 
A. Landa & Sons ihes.. Dept. 0.11, Chicago »«t cao 


| 
i 


pe pm 





50c 


Postpaid | 


Name Engraved 
FREE in 


23-kt. Gold 


Gentlemen 








LESLIE’S TRAVEL BUREAU 


to LESLIE’s readers who are planning to travel at home or abroad. 


the work of this bureau. Stamps for reply should be enclosed. Address 
Editor Travel Bureau, Lesiis’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


which appears in the first and third issues 
each month will give specific information 
Correspondents are requested to 

state definitely their destination and time at which the proposed trip is “ be made. This will facilitate 








For Ladies and | 


work will indeed be a pleasure.” And 
from that moment the passenger auto- 
mobile was known as a pleasure car. 

It matters not that users daily demon- 
strate in thousands of ways the neces- 
sity for the passenger car, or that owners 
| can prove by actual figures the improve- 
ment in their health and the increase in 
their efficiency and the service they are 
enabled to render the community through 
the use of the automobile; the term 

‘pleasure car” and all that it implies still 
clings, until today, when there are some 
three million and a half in use, we find 
legislators differentiating between trucks 





about motor cars, 


7.200 GALLONS O1%-+ %1,006 
WASTED AT GARAGES...1. %7 08 00 
USED FOR WASHING... 1.5%-4¢f 10 
50.00 
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LEAKY AND POORLY bib. 
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MOTOR BOATS, | | 
STATIONARY AND ° | | 
ACTION ENGINES,| | 
| AIRPLANES, 
CLEANING, 
ETC 
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TOTAL POSSIBLE SAVINGS PER DAY, 1,500,000 GALLONS 
TOTAL POSSIBLE SAVINGS PER YEAR, 561,000,000 GALLONS 
ESTIMATED WAR NEEDS PER YEAR,350,000,000 GALLONS 


HOW YOU CAN DO YOUR PART 


Nationai Automobile Chamber of Commerce has 
determined the various channels through which gaso- 
By a unified effort on the part of the 
motorists it will be noted that a sufficient saving of 
gasoline, otherwise wasted, can be obtained to provide 
for almost double the war needs of our country. 


the | The tonneau of a touring 
utility and value of the automobile | 





Leslie’s Weekly 


Motor Department 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


trucks, delivery wagons, 
obtain it by writing to the 


Motor Department, 
York City. 


We answer inquiries free of charee 


Making Your Car Serve Your Country 


HOW WASTAGE OF 561,000,000 GALLONS 
OF GASOLINE YEARLY CAN BE AVOIDED 


DALLY PR@DUCTION 
6,849,000 GALLONS 
100% 


and “ 
class. 
And yet were it not for 


pleasure cars” 


as a 


term implied, no name 

could be more appropri- 

ate for such a_ vehicle 

| [POSSIBLE | than the name pleasure 
| DAILY car. What is more plea- 
SAVINGS surable than the sense of 
£500,000 work and daily tasks well 
22% and efficiently done and 
—— the actual feeling that the 
owner, through the sen- 

sible use of his passenger 

vehicle, is rendering a real 

service to his country in 

the time of its greatest 

stress. In fact, if plea- 

[ESSENTIAL | sure is measured by thie 
DAILY | ability to serve one’s coun- 
ssa | try and one’s fellow-man, 
the term pleasure car is 

“MOTOR more * dh err cm Ms 
| VEHICLES | ig 
'3.300.000| priate. And yet so many 
GALLONS | are there of those who sce 
48% | in the word “pleasure” 


only the selfish aspect, 
that the name has become 
a dangerous one to use 
in this connection, and 
every effort should be 
made to substitute the 


r ° Bes 
more literal name of ** pas 

| senger”” car. 

rhe country is erying 


for men; not only for those 
of military age, but for 
every ounce of man-power 
available for some service 
directly connected with 
the manufacture or trans- 
portation of supplies 
needed for the army. 
Every time we, through 
cooperation and efficient 
management, release a 
from his 


TANK wOLDONG one _ 
DAYS WAR Ni 
T1¥%4 Ft welt SOP. DAMETER 


man present 
employment so that he is 
available for more im- 


portant work, we render 
a distinct service to our 
country. 

How may the motorist 
participate in this work’ 
Easily—at least a dozen 
times a day— by the 
thoughtful use of his car. 
car or the extra 
seats of a runabout afford space for the 
accommodation of more than our dail) 
consumption of food and other com- 
modities delivered to our door. If th« 
housewife, in her search for the mos! 
economical food, bought in the most 
efficient way, drives her car to market. 
she, in company with her friends, can 
easily help largely to solve the deliver) 
problems of many a merchant. A con 
certed effort on the part of motorists in 
any community would result in the estab 
lishment of a lower-priced department in 
many markets at which produce carried 
home can be sold at a profit for a price 
from five to twenty percent. lower because 
of the saving in delivery cost. This has 
been done successfully in many cities and 
will, in the near future, doubtless, be 
applied to many department stores. 

We must realize that every business 
organization will be compelled to operate 
with a reduced force. Express offices 
and freight terminals are congested with 
goods which cannot be moved because of 
the lack of transportation facilities. The 
privately owned passenger car can more 





than ‘“‘do its bit”? in this connection. 
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How Many Friends 
on your 
Christmas Gift-List 
are Motorists? 


GRATIS advice of 

special interest 
to non-motorists as 
well as those who 


own automobiles 


will be furnished by 
Harold W. Slauson, 
Leslie’s Motor 
Editor. 


He will offer sugges- 
tions as to the choice 


of automobile acces- 
sories as Christmas 


gifts; practical pres- 
ents in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. 


USE THE COUPON 


Choose Your Gifts Wisely 
For Your Motoring Friends 


Following is a list of suitable gifts for 
motorists. heck the ones in which you 
are interested, fill out the coupon and 
receive in return the free advice of 
LesLie’s Motor Department experts as 
to the fitness of the gift in question and 
the size and type required. 


Polishes and Body 
leaners 
Radiator Covers 
and Attachments 
Shock Absorbers 
Slip Covers 


Carbon Removers 
Chemicals(radiator 
cement, etc.) 
Clocks(dash board) 
Fire Extinguishers, 


Gauntlets an 
7 ches Spark Fiuss 

J Spot Lights 
Hand Warmers Tasco caters 


Heaters 

Horns and Warn- 
ing Signals 

Jacks 

Lenses (headlight) 

Luncheon Outfits 

Mirrors (rear view) 

Non-Skid Devices 
(chains) 


Tire Repair Kits 
Theft Preventers 
Tow Lines and 
Pulleys 
Vulcanizers 
Wind Shield 
Cleaners 


H. W. SLauson, M. E., 
Motor DEPARTMENT, 
LESLIg’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to give a suitable gift to 
ee OE As oc < sn o00e> eaenaces car, 
MOGI INOk.s occ cvcecs I have checked (V) 


the kind of gift in which I am interested. - 


Please advise me of its suitability and, if 
necessary, tell me the kind and size 
adapted to this particular car, and give 
me the names of manufacturers who are 
able to furnish these as Christmas gifts. 
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=2 car or runabout can be transported by | 








Packages and small boxes which can 
easily be carried on the floor of a touring 





their consignors or consignees, if not at 

an actual saving in express charges— | 
which generally include delivery—at | 
least at a marked betterment in time 

and efficiency. 

The younger generation is largely 
benefiting by the almost universal use 
of the automobile. Schools, too far 
removed for the day pupil of a decade | 
ago, are now made available to the chil- 
dren of families living two and _ three | 
miles distant, and through the motor bus | 


| transportation facilities afforded by the 


| munity 


Boards of Education of many cities, sup- 
plemented by the efforts of those parents 
who own cars, the number of school 
buildings necessary may be reduced and 
the work required in the construction, 
maintenance and management of a 
number of small educational organizations 
can be concentrated with maximum 
efficiency on the larger plant. 

So necessary has the passenger car 
become in the daily lives of the com- 
that there are thousands of 
| business men whose cars would be of 
| value to them during office hours, but who 
| realize the efficient use of them made at 
| home and who, therefore, take the train 
|or trolley to the office and transact their 
business either on foot, or by car or taxi- 
cab. It would seem, therefore, that the 
highest efficiency would call rather for an 
increase in the production and sale of 
the passenger car, rather than in any 
attempts, to curtail its use. 

Ii is not to be denied, however, that 
|some selfish motorists have merited the 
selfish interpretation attached to the 
old term “pleasure” car. They are the 
ones who drive aimlessly with no purpose 
|and whose sole object seems to be to 


determine how much gasoline they can |” 


|consume and how many tires they can | 


| wear out ina season. They are the ones 


idle at the curb for a half hour or more, 
rather than cover it with a lap robe or 





| who will keep the engine running while | 


- 


M@ | radiator cover in cold weather; they are | 
iW | the ones who will use a limousine or seven- 


| passenger car to travel five blocks to the 


| grocery store to select the first box of 


winter strawberries of the season and 
depart with the pithy direction “charge 
| and send”’; in fact, they are the ones who 
lack the business acumen to turn their 
$350 touring car or $7,000 limousine 
into an investment which could easily 
be made to pay for itself. 

The slogan of the patriotic ¢ar owner 
should be ““Make Every Mile Count.” 
Granted that his own health and that of 
his family requires a trip of two or three 
hours a week in the open air, such a use 
of the touring car might seem to. be 
‘pleasure’ in its broadest sense, but if 
it serves to save doctor bills, to make the 
man more efficient in business and the 
wife better able to attend to the details 
of housekeeping and food conservation, 
the money thus spent will be more than 
saved. The use of a car for the purpose 
of recreation and health, however, can 
be combined with some definite purpose, 
especially in the summer and late fall, 
when fruit and garden produce can be 
purchased “at the roadside” directly 
from the farmer who grows them. It 
should be remembered, however, that’ the 
trip will be as enjoyable and as beneficial! 
from the health standpoint if a moderate 
speed is maintained as if the driver strives 
for an average of thirty or thirty-five 
miles an hour. Not only will more 
gasoline be saved under the former condi- 
tion because a shorter distan e is traveled 
in the same length of time, but also it is 
well to realize that the gasoline con- 
sumption is more economical at a speed 
in the neighborhood of twenty miles an 
hour than at higher rates. Furthermore 
tire wear is greatly increased by high- 
speed travel and with the high price of 
rubber, this is no mean item to be ignored. 








Another Suitable Gift 


would be a Weed Chain-Jack which operates 
with a chain while you stand erect clear from 
greasy springs, tire carriers and other project- 
ions — ‘4 real yack that does its work without forcing 
you to get down on your hands and knees in the snow, 


K\ for a Safe and Merry Christmas 













to your friend 
tm» Who has % 
= given you 

SO many 
delightful 
auto rides 2 
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NOW READY IN BOOK FORM 





Personal Intimate Stories of America’s 
Business Giants, the most Inspiring 
book published in twenty-five years. 


Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


Originally published in 
Leslie’s, the demand has 
been so great for the per- 
petuation of this series in 
book form that we 
have ready a handsomely 
bound volume of 500 pages 
including 50 full page illus- 


trations. 
$3.00 a Copy Postpaid 


An Ideal Gift Book. 
Order a Copy Today. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


now 


Suite 422, 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 








FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


r------------?# 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Suite 422, 120 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send me 
at once copy of ‘‘Men Who Are Making America.” 
If not satisfactory you agree to refund money 
and return postage. L. W 


Name. 


Street Address...... 
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"RAILROAD TO 
Via FEDERAL 





JrEDERALS save money for 
The Michigan Stove Company on 
stove deliveries from factory to shipping 
platform. Federals save money for 
oheir customer also, the L. Fish Furni- 
ture Company of Chicago, on haulage 
from freight shed to store. Federals 
are saving money for thousands of 
other business houses by covering these 
two necessary links in the traffic chain 
on time—every time—all the time. 


You too will save money on haulage 
when you “Federalize your Freight.” 


Your Federals will increase your de- 
liveries—widen your haulage area. 


They will work in rush seasons as 
untiring at midnight as in the morning. 


Federal ‘‘All-Truck Con- 
struction” is the reason 
for Federal dependabil- 
ity. It is available in just 
the capacity best suited 
to your business——-one 
to five ton capacity. 


Write for ‘“‘Traffic News”’ 
which shows how Fed- 
eral Trafic Engineers 
analyze haulage needs 
and also how better 
results can be secured 
at lower cost. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Li» reeves OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 
UNATE purchase before leather advanced in price 


___ Money Cheerfully Refunded 


50c 


| strate in thousands of ways the neces- 





co} 

onlin us to offer 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BIL LD £ e 
at what the leather alone is worth toda: S) Post al 

THIS INVA Lae combination currency- -card case, a z 
distinctive Xmas t, in Songine Sealgrain Leather yours at j ° EB; - 
this low_price of bbe ($5.40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. 5 Name Engrave 
Thin model design with photo frame, ransperent identifica- 2 FREE in 
tion card, 1918 calendar and loose icat M i E 

SIZE closed 3x 31-2; open 8x31 3 inches. Packed in 23-kt. Gold 
handsome gift By 1 Fin engrave ed card. SAMEin fine Mo- 2 
rocco Leather, only’ $1.00 ($10 Doz.) prepaid. Order some . . 
of open at once. Send. dratty day received. Illustrated For Ladies and | 
catalog ra’ or stamps N 
A. Landa & Sons Mfrs., Dept. 0.11, Chicago »* cao con rocker Gentlemen 








ye which appears in the first and third issues 
LESLIE S TRAVEL BUREAU each month will give specific information 
to LEsiir’s readers who are planning to travel at home or abroad. Correspondents are requested to 
state definitely their destination and time at which the proposed trip is to be made. This will facilitate 

the work of this bureau. Stamps for reply should be enclosed. Address 
Editor Travel Bureau, Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











Motor D 


Readers desiring information about mot 
motor boats, accessories or State laws, can 
LrESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 


Making Your Car 
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Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


or cars, trucks, delivery wagons, 
obtain it by writing to the 
York City. 


motor: ycles, 
Motor Deparimen, 
We answer inquiries free of charge 


Serve Your Country 
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TOTAL POSSIBLE SAVINGS PER DAY, 1,500,000 GALLONS 
TOTAL POSSIBLE SAVINGS PER YEAR, 561,000,000 GALLONS 
ESTIMATED WAR NEEDS PER YEAR,350,000,000 GALLONS 


HOW YOU CAN DO YOUR PART 


The Nationai Automobile Chamber of Commerce has 
determined the various channels through which gaso- 
By a unified effort on the 
motorists it will be noted that a sufficient saving of 
gasoline, otherwise wasted, can be obtained to provide 
for almost double the war needs of our country. 


line is wasted. 


HE man who first discovered 
utility and value of the automobile 


was too much of an optimist. Said he, 
“With this 


new horseless carriage, 
I can increase the work that I can 
do: I ean reach home earlier from the 


station and have more time with my 
family; I can take them on short trips 
into the country into sections heretofore 
closed to us, even by the use of a horse; 
I can add to my own health, and, there- 
fore, increase my efficiency and earning 
capacity. Under these new conditions 
which the automobile will make possible, 
work will indeed be a pleasure.” And 
from that moment the passenger auto- 
mobile was known as a pleasure car. 

It matters not that users daily demon- 


sity for the passenger car, or that owners 
can prove by actual figures the improve- 
ment in their health and the increase in 
their efficiency and the service they are 
enabled to render the community through 
the use of the automobile; the term 

“pleasure car” and all that it implies still 
clings, until today, when there are some 
three million and a half in use, we find 


the |" 


management, release a 
man from his present 
employment so that he is 
available for more im- 
portant work, we render 
a distinct service to our 
country. 

How may the motorist 
participate in this work? 
Easily—at least a dozen 
times a day— by the 
thoughtful use of his car. 
The tonneau of a touring car’ or the extra 
seats of a runabout afford space for the 
accommodation of more than our dail) 
consumption of food and other com- 
modities delivered to our door. If th 
housewife, in her search for the most 
economical food, bought in the mos! 
efficient way, drives her car to market 
she, in company with her friends, can 
easily help largely to solve the deliver) 
problems of many a merchant. A con 
certed effort on the part of motorists in 
any community would result in the estab- 
lishment of a lower-priced department in 
many markets at which produce carried 
home can be sold at a profit for a price 
from five to twenty percent. lower because 
of the saving in delivery cost. This has 
been done successfully in many cities and 
will, in the near future, doubtless, be 
applied to many department stores. 

We must realize that every business 
organization will be compelled to operate 
with a reduced force. Express offices 
and freight terminals are congested with 
goods which cannot be moved because of 
the lack of transportation facilities. The 
privately owned passenger car can more 
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part of the 





legislators differentiating between trucks 


than “‘do its bit” in this connection. 
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St OS SS | Packages and small boxes which can 





How Many Friends 
on your 
Christmas Gift-List 
are Motorists ? 


GRATIS advice of 


special interest 


well as those who 
own automobiles 


v 

‘ 

» 

* to non-motorists as 
KY 

o: 


Editor. 


i Shwe Pe Sie 2 


/ 
‘ 


oS 


CO 


Me 


Carbon Removers 
Chemicals(radiator 
cement, etc.) 
Clocks(dash board) 
Fire Extinguishere, 


Gauntlets an 
obes 

Hand Warmers 

Heaters 


Horns and Warn- 
ing Signals 

jm 

-enses (headlight) 

Luncheon Outfits 

Mirrors (rear view) 

Non-Skid Devices 
(chains) 


Dear Sir: 


the owner of a 


Rae? SP SP PN 


Name..... 


a 


> 
e 
r 
3 


MUDGEE INO. .o 5 cee os L 
the kind of gift in which I am interested. - 

Please advise me of its suitability and, if J 
necessary, tell me the kind and size 
adapted to this particular car, and give 
me the names of manufacturers who are 
able to furnish these as Christmas gifts. 


ye will be furnished by 
Harold W. Slauson, 
Leslie’s 


Motor 


He will offer sugges- 
tions as to the choice 
of automobile acces- 
sories as Christmas 
gifts; practical pres- 
ents in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. 


USE THE COUPON 


Choose Your Gifts Wisely 
For Your Motoring Friends 


Following is a list of suitable gifts for 
motorists. Check the ones in which you 
are interested, fill out the coupon and 
receive in return the free advice of 
LesLiz’s Motor Department experts as 
to the fitness of the gift in question and 
the size and type required. 


Polishes and Body 
leaners 

Radiator Covers 
and Attachments 

Shock Absorbers 

Slip Covers 

Spark Plugs 

Spot Lights 

Thermometers 


Tire Repair Kits 
Theft Preventers 
Tow Lines and 
Pulleys 
Vulcanizers 
Wind Shield 
Cleaners 


H. W. Stauson, M. E., 
Moror DEPARTMENT, 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


I would like to give a suitable gift to 
Spear ME car, 
I have checked (V) 


easily be carried on the floor of a touring 
2/car or runabout can be transported by 
W. | their consignors or consignees, if not at 
|an actual saving in express charges — | 
| which generally include delivery—at | 2 
= \least at a marked betterment in time 
| and efficiency. 

The younger generation is_ largely 
benefiting by the almost universal use 
of the automobile. Schools, too far 
removed for the day pupil of a decade 
ago, are now made available to the chil- 
dren of families living two and three | 
4 | miles distant, and through the motor bus | 










fo your friend 4 
=> Who has % 
” given you 

SO many 
delightful 
auto rides 2 








> 





@w | transportation facilities afforded by the 
}| Boards of Education of many cities, sup- 
plemented by the efforts of those parents 
who own cars, the number of school 


o> 


ey 






& | buildings necessary may be reduced and a 
the work required in the construction, 
¥}|maintenance and management of a 
' > | number of small educat ional organizations ° 
Miican be concentrated with maximum 
* | efficiency on the larger plant. ; ; 
# | So necessary has the passenger car ¢ y 
f ,, become in the daily lives of the com- 
§>|munity that there are thousands of 
‘AK | business men whose cars would be of @ 
, | value to them during office hours, but who 
| realize the efficient use of them made at é a 


gs | home and who, therefore, take the train 
»)| or trolley to the office and transact their 
a | business either on foot, or by car or taxi- 
cab. It would seem, therefore, that the , ( 
d =| highest efficiency would call rather for an 
Sp increase in the production and sale of 
*),)| the passenger car, rather than in any 
>| attempts. to curtail its use. 
Ii is not to be denied, however, that 
'some selfish motorists have merited the 
selfish interpretation attached to the 
old term “pleasure’’ car. They are the 
ones who drive aimlessly with no purpose 
. i and whose sole object seems to be to 
determine how much gasoline they can 
|consume and how many tires they can 
| wear out ina season. They are the ones 
§| who will keep the engine running while 
SY} | idle at the curb for a half hour or more, 
%>| rather than cover it with a lap robe or 
YM | radiator cover in cold weather; they are 
p | the ones who will use a limousine or seven- 
passenger car to travel five blocks to the NOW R EADY IN BOOK FORM 
*| grocery store to select the first box of 
| winter strawberries of the season and 
depart with the pithy direction “charge | : » ° ’ 
| oan send’’; in fact, they are the ones who Persona Intim ate Stories of America S 
lack the business acumen to turn their . . ° 
$350 touring car or $7,000 limousine Business Giants, the most Inspiring 
into an investment which could easily 4 P E 
be made to pay for itself. book published in twenty-five years. 
The slogan of the patriotic car owner 
should be ““Make Every Mile Count.” 


Granted that his own health and that of 
his family requires a trip of two or three en oO re 
hours a week in the open air, such a use a “ 
of the touring car might seem to be M k A 
*‘pleasure” in its broadest sense, but it a ing merica 
it serves to save doctor bills, to make the 
man more efficient in business and the 

By B. C. FORBES 


wife better able to attend to the details 
of housekeeping and food conservation, 


2: 


Another Suitable Gift 
would be a Weed Chain-Jack which operates 
with a chain while you stand erect clear from 
greasy springs, tire carriers and other project- 
ions — ‘4 real yack that does its work without forcing 
you to get down on your hands and knees in the snow, 
ga mud or dust.” 



















































the money thus spent will be more than Originally ublished in 
saved. The use of a car for the purpose S Y - 

of recreation and health, however, can Leslie’s, the demand has 
be combined with some definite purpose, - . mw 
especially in the summer and late fall, been so great for the per- 
when fruit and garden produce can be petuation of this series in 
purchased “at the roadside” directly ar | “a 
from the farmer who grows them. It 900 orm that we now 
should be remembered, however, that’ the have ready a handsomely 


trip will be as enjoyable and as beneficial 


from the health standpoint if a moderate bound volume of 500 pages 





speed is maintained as if the driver strives including 50 full page illus- 
for an average of thirty or thirty-five 7 : 
miles an hour. Not only will more trations. FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 





gasoline be saved under the former condi- 


tion because a shorter distan e is traveled $3.00 a Copy Postpaid 


in the same length of time, but also it is k 

well to realize that the gasoline con- An Ideal Gift Book. 

sumption is more economical at a speed Order a Copy Today. ot nae Gaby af “lben Whe Are Malian Ameriony’ 
in the neighborhood of twenty miles an If not satisfactory you agree to nee ee 


I 
| 
2 | 
hour than at higher rates. Furthermore B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING (0., Inc. anil setae pamtage. 
| 
l 


PO eS a ae a ae ee ae 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Suite 422, 120 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed find $3.00 for which please send me 


tire wear is greatly increased by high- Suite 422, 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
speed travel and with the high price of 
rubber, this is no mean item to be ignored. 


Name. ty & ee ee eee 











Street Address..... NN RE NE ee 
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taché.’ 


$2.50. 





name of Franck. 


and forty. 
176 illustrations. 


Secrets of 
Polar Travel 


By Rear-Admiral 
Robert E. Peary 


A romance of American 
achievement, 
ingenious methods by which 
Peary achieved the 
ery of the North Pole. A 
fact-story of inspiring’ appeal 
and a narrative of thrilling 
interest as well. 


Give Books ond You Can’t Go Wrong 








By Julian Street 


64 illustrations. $3.50. 


By Harry A. Franck 


$4.00. 


Illustrated. $1.75. 


revealing the 


discov- 


Illustrated. 


By David Jayne Hill 


$1.50. 


(The new illustrated holiday catalogue of Century 


Books will be sent on request.) 


THE CENTURY CO. iz. *vox Gs: 





Events and observations in a ramble through the South, the most 
picturesque part of the United States, by Julian Street, author, and 
Wallace Morgan, artist, who were responsible for “ Abroad at Home.” 
They visited numerous Southern towns and cities and had a lot of 
fun doing it; and Mr. Street discusses (while Mr. Morgan pictures) 
everything from Richmond belles to Mississippi floods, from planta- 
tion songs to the wasters at Palm Beach, from “ you-all” to the negro. 
They saw the significant South, and saw it appreciatively. Their 
report is inimitable. 


Vagabonding Down the Andes 


The record of a four years’ tramp through South America, during 
which the author of “A Vagabond Journey Around the World” 
followed his usual vigorous and unconventional fashion of traveling, 
living, observing, and note-taking. 

“There are stupid books of travel, but none has ever borne the 
This new volume is big—in appearance almost 
homelike—but not a dull page do we find in the whole six hundred 
It is delightful.”—Louisville Evening Post. 


612 pages, 


The Note-Book of an Intelligence Officer 


By Major Eric Fisher Wood, U. S. A. 


An authoritative inside account of the training, transporting, 
housing, and fighting of troops on the Western front; a unique war 
source-book by the author of the famous “Note-Book of an At- 





The Rebuilding of Europe 


A scholarly presentation of past political faiths and a brilliant 
forecast of future tendencies to follow the war. A work of great gen- 
eral interest by this eminent jurist. 








Can We Fly to Victory? 


(Continued from page 800) 


will be a factor for some time to come, 
| owing to the lack of workmen skilled in 
|this sort of construction. With the 
exception of the motor, an airplane is a 
hand-made affair; the men who build 
it are specialists, who must serve a 
long apprenticeship. Assembling an air- 
plane, particularly, is slow  pottering 
work, requiring a special sort of skill. 
The faster a machine the more delicate 
|are its adjustments; a brace wire drawn 
too tight or a strut a trifle out of align- 
ment is enough to’make a machine unfit 
to fly. To get speed the factor of safety 
must be sacrificed, and if the workman- 
ship is not letter-perfect, the machine 
may collapse in the air. It is useless to 
talk about thousands of airplanes when 
the trained personnel of the factories is 
sufficient to turn out only a few hundred 
a year. 

Standardized airplanes, except for 
school purposes, are, up to the present, 
an impossibility. A model intended for 
use over the lines can not be turned out 
in quantity till it has been tried out in 
actual service; no matter how well it 
will stand up under the original demon- 
stration, or how near perfect the maker 
supposes it to be, it will show up a dozen 
faults on the front. By the time these 
have been corrected and it is bien au 
point, a newer and better type has been 
developed. The flow of invention and 
improvement is too rapid for standardi- 
zation. 

America’s greatest immediate contribu- 
tion will undoubtedly be motors. They 
are badly needed over on this side, and 
the United States has every faculty for 
building them quickly and in quantity. 

When the plan of training 10,000 pilots 
was first suggested it seemed colossal, 
but taken in connection with the recent 
report that 150,000 officers are to be 
| trained within the next year, that avia- 
tion program seems conservative. One 
hundred and fifty thousand officers means 
an army of four and a half million men. 
If these plans are carried out the ratio of | 
aviators to infantry will be no higher 
than‘in European armies. | 

(The End) 


A Week of the War 


(Continued from page 784) 


From a tactical standpoint the Brit- 
ish success is also more important, for 
what has been done before Cambrai may 
be done elsewhere. General Pershing was 
an interested observer of the British vic- 
tory and we can be sure its lessons will 
not be lost on him. | 


Desperate Italian Resistance 


NE of the motives of the British sur- 
prise attack in France was unques- 
tionably to relieve pressure on the Italian 
front. The furious and long-continued 
offensive from the Trentino has made 
heavy drains on the German reserves, 
and the British victory will doubtless pre- 
vent any further diversion of the enemy’s 
resources in men and munitions from 
France to Italy. The Austro-German 
armies operating from the Trentino have 
driven forward through the mountains 
almost to the plains, but the Italian 
resistance has continually stiffened and 
desperate fighting has been reported be- 
tween the upper reaches of the Piave and 
Brenta rivers, where the enemy has con- 
centrated the main force of his drive. If 
the Austro-German armies succeed in 
breaking out from the mountains in this 
region, the entire Italian line along the 
lower Piave must be withdrawn to escape 
envelopment and this would mean the 
loss of Venice and much additional terri- 
tory. The places to watch are the Asiago 




















| Plateau and the Mt. Grapp .ector be- | 


am | tween the upper Brentaand F: ee rivers. | 
‘ 
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ON 
$5022 * 
Cozy Tops 


Fords 
You can travel in perfect com- 
fort in any kind of weather, if 


your Ford is equipped with a 
- COZY TOP. 


Professional men, salesmen and others 
who use their cars every day should not 
delay ordering. Make your regular calls 
in comfort, regardless of the weather. 

On warm days your Ford is instantly 
convertible to an open car. No parts to 
be removed and left at home. 

The COZY TOP is a marvel of 
mechanical perfection. The material is 
all high-grade, finished in black enamel. 
The famous Hunter Automatic Cur- 
tains are mounted on “Stewart Harts- 
horn” steel barrel rollers. They never 
stick. Widest door openings of any 
made. Fits snugly all 1915, 1916 and 
1917 Ford Models. 

COZY TOP for Roadster, $50.00 

For Touring Car, $67.00 
Net Cash, F. O. B. Factory 

Send order today. Money refunded if not 
satisfied after ten days trial. Illustrated folder 
sent on request. 

Some territory open to live agents 


FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 
Established 1873 
420 S. Third St. - Terre Haute, Ind. 

















$6722 


“*ARE MY LIPS ON STRAIGHT” 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 








This clever 
picture in full 
colors, IIx 14, 
mounted ona 
heavy mat, ready 


for the frame, sent 





prepaid for 


twenty-five cents. 











JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Ani ne = 
, VALLEY GE M Ss 
a) LOOK AND WEAR 
YY LIKE DIAMONDS 
w= Brilliancy guaranteed 25 
ears. Will cut glass. Stand acid and 
, re tests and scratch a file. Any style 
M-K solid gold ring, pin or stud, (regular diamond 
mounting) sent for Free Examination. No Money im Advanee. 
Write today for special prices and free catal 


WHITE VALLEY CEM CO., Mfg. Jewelers 
825 Wulsin Building Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Show the Xmas §, irit in a big way for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
‘Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts for 
children, students, business people. They 
save you $25 to $75 on your purchase. 
Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, y. 
trade-marked and guaranteed the same 
as new. Branch stores in leading 

cities give prompt service. Send for catalogue. 
AMERICAN WRITING MAOHINE ©0O., Ine., 339 Broadway, N. Y. 


2D ES 0 GR OR SERED) <a” 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Asbury Park, New Jersey 
A magnificent Hotel with an unobstructed 
3 view of the Boardwalk and Ocean. 
Commending itself to people of refinement. 
Service American and European. 
For booklet and rates write to A. M. Sexton, 
Proprietor. 
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Bullets as a Spy-Remedy 


(Continued from page 803) 


of general prosperity as that they might 
“do their bit” to the last ounce of their 
energy in the great national task to which 
they were committed, and for which they 
had joined in one great national system. 

So, one by one, these men got up and 
faced the honorable members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The latter | 
listened. The atmosphere lacked its old- | 
time chill. There was no heckling. 

The conditions of the past year have 
had much to do with this change. The 
country knows today how essential the 
railroads are to the great task in hand. 
To the railroads themselves, however, is | 
due the change of heart that has taken 
place with the commission as elsewhere. 
Manv of the railroad managers have been 
in Washington since the entrance of the 
United States into the war, earnestly | 
engaged on the problems which this par- | 
ticipation has brought about. Being on 
the ground, they have been enabled to 
become better acquainted with the man- | 
ner in which all governmental institutions, 
including the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, looks at them and their work. | 
Conversely, they better understand how 
the government does its work, and thus 
better to adjust their methods of approach 
to governmental methods. By a natural 
law this better understanding has been 
mutually helpful. Each has discovered 
in the other that behind the “system”’ 
there are men, very much alike in passion 
and patriotism. 

There is no doubt that the railroads will 
get relief from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Neither is there any doubt 
that the people will stand by the decision. 
If not enough relief is given now, the 
railroads will come forward again, present 
their case afresh and receive an attentive 
hearing. The country has come to recog- 
nize that the railroads without sufficient 
earning power are as ineffective in the 
present national emergency as a'General 
Cadorna without ammunition. 





Germany’s Big Advance 


bape first eight months of America’s 

participation in the war have been 

marked by dangerous delays in prepara- 

tion, due to divided authority. The last 

few weeks have seen the Allied cause stag- 
gered by blows that could not have been | 
delivered effectively if the Entente had | 
presented a solid front. Germany is tak- | 
ing advantage of conditions which are het- | 
ter understood in Berlin than in London, | 
Paris or Washington. In the first period 

of the war the Teuton military machine 

was directed in the west by a council of 

generals at which a majority vote ruled | 
and over which the Kaiser merely pre- | 
sided. Costly blunders resulted. Mean- | 
while, on the eastern front, Hindenburg, | 
assisted by Ludendorf, ruled without op- | 
position. The result was a complete | 
crushing of Russia. The object lesson bore 
fruit. Now Hindenburg is the supreme 
head of the German, Austrian, Bulgarian 

and Turkish forces. The plans worked 

out by this stolid, phlegmatic, bull-dog 
general and the tense, nervous, emotional 
assistant who provides the brains behind 
the German strategy, are carried out 
swiftly and without the friction born of 
red tape. In this way, the full force of the 
Central Alliance is swung into every blow 
against a loose confederacy. England 
controls the sea for the Entente. France’s 
army is the great land fighting unit. And 
the United States is now the chief pro- 
vider of the sinews of war. If the struggle 
is prolonged several years an American 
may have Hindenburg’s authority. The 
development of a new Napoleon or Wel- 
lmgton would put France or England in 
supreme control of the drive against the 
German line. Germany has a tremendous 
advantage and is pressing it to the limit 
before the Allies create a remedy for their 
greatest weakness. 
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FOUNTAIN PENS 


Rthe boysatthe \,»\ i fy 
front, for relatives, ca 




















: . No. 20- - $2.50 

friends and sweethearts. The enduring No. 21—- 3.50 

gift, always appreciated, always useful. No. 51— 3.50 

No. 24— 4.00 
Parker Self-fillers are safety-sealed; the new type “no oo he 

' holes in the wall’’ fountain pens. nro 
a No. 14— 

Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or person. In event of ac- Plate, 6.00 

cident to interior mechanism, the pen automatically changes from a Parker Clipe | 

ic 


Self-filler to a non-Self-filler without interruption of service. Because 

of these exclusive features it’s the pen for the army and navy, 

where only dependable pens are wanted 

Your search for suitable gifts is at an end—decide on PARKER 

FOUNTAIN PENS. The riame is your guarantee of quality. 
PARKER PEN CO., 180 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store. Woolworth Bldg. 


Ink tablets in 
place of fluid 
ink for soldiers’ 
use, box of 36 
for 10 cents. 
At leading 
dealers 
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“~~  Leslie-Judge Representatives WANTED 
7 In Small Towns and Country Districts 


WE want you to help us introduce to the firesides of country homes, The Happy Medium, 
JUDGE, and the magazine of the happy side of the movies, FILM FUN. Young men and 
young women (17 to 21) preferred. No experience necessary. We teach and help you. 

Young men in the country who desire to earn their way through an Agricultural College Course 
will be given special encouragement and help. Use your spare time, evenings, holidays, etc., and earn from $5 to $25 
a week, or put in all of your time during the winter and earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now and take advantage of the holiday season orders. Give population and 
description of town, township or territory you think you can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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6% January 
Investments 


IRST mortgage serial bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plan. 
are an ideal investmentin times 

like these. They are safe beyond ques- 
tion, they are stable in value, and 
they yield 6 ~ to the investor. Most 
of these issues are free from the Nor- 
mal Federal Income Tax. Denomina- 
tions, $1,000 and $500 A letter or 
postal card will bring you full infor- 
mation. Specify 


Circular No. Q-703 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
Founded 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus Building 
Branch Offices 
Minneapolis 

Kansas City 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


an Francisco 
Dayton 


35 years without loss to any investor 





To the Thrifty 


It was the army of small investors who 
contributed materially to the wonderful suc- 
cess of the first and second Liberty Loans. 











It was the same army of buyers who largely 
sustained\the stock market during its recent 
depression and prevented the demoralization 
which usually accompanies such declines. 


It is the same army of buyers who, now 
educated to the blessings of thrift, save while 
they invest. 

There is no better way to win a compe- 
tence than to buy well-seasoned securities 
on. the Partial Payment Plan. Prevailing low 
prices present many real opportunities for 
beginning your thrift program. 

Send for booklet B-4 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (0 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


Odd Lots 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 











wa 0 90 





Stocks:Bonds 





roy >) ee 
Our Partial Pay ment Plan 


You can purchase seasoned stocks or 
bonds with a small first payment, and con- 


venient monthly payments. All dividends 
are credited to you while making pay- 
ments and you may take advantage of 
a rise in market by selling at any time. 


This plan ts fully 
2 





explained in our Booklet 
Sent on request 


24B 
Sheldon.Dawson.Lyoj} 
Company 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Successors to Sheldon-Morgan Co. 
42 Broadway New York 
ium 00 | 








To keep posted authoritatively 


on the changing situation in the business and 
financial world, especially during a war, is essen- 
tial to every investor. 





Businessmen, bankers and those who move in 
the world of finance read the Bache Review be- 
cause they recognize in it ‘‘a reliable authority 
on the current business situation.” 


The Bache Review 


With Suggestions for Investment 
will be mailed free on application to 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 








Wisconsin Dairymen Want Money 
Wisconsin dairy farmers will pay 6% for cap- 
ital with which to build barns, increase their 
herds and meet the demand for greater food 


production. Write for our booklet No. 21, 
“The Dairy Farm Mortgage. 
MARKHAM & MAY COMPANY 
Farm Mortgage Investments 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Jasper’s 


Hints to Money-Makers 





























ORRIN M. 


CORWIN 
Of Minneapolis, who 


JOSEPH 
MAXWELL 
Head of the Maxwell 


E 
46 


was lately elected Investment Com- 
president of the _ pany of Kansas City, 
Farm Mortgage Mo., who was re- 
Bankers’ Association elected as first vice- 
of America. He had president of the 
been vice-president Farm Mortgage 


since the association Bankers’ Association 


was organized. Heis of America at the 
vice-president of the convention in Min- 
Wells - Dickey Co., neapolis. He is one 


and the manager of of the leading farm 


its farm mortgage mortgage bankers of 
department. the Southwest. 
Notice—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home 


office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, are placed on what is 
known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ entitling them to the 
early delivery of their papers and to answers to inquiries 
on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answer}by 
telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $5 directly to 
the office of LESLIE’s in New York, and not through any 
subscription agency. No charge is made for answering 
questions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. A three-cent postage stamp should always be in 
closed. All inquiries should be addressed to *' Jasper," 
Financial Editor, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 F 
New York. Anonymous communications 
answered. 


W* have been going through a Big 
Men’s scare. A lot of little specu- 
lators were shaken out of the market, while 
most of the small investors who had paid 
for their securities held them through 
the panicky demonstration and will 
hold them until they get their money 
back, or make a profit. 


will not be 


W. M. FLPCH 
Vice-president and 
farm loan officer of 
the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., whom 
the Farm Mortgage 


E. D. CHASSELL 
Of Des Moines, who 
resigned as state rail- 
road commissioner of 
Iowa to become sec- 
retary and treasurer 
of the Farm Mort- 


gage Bankers’ Asso- Bankers’ Association 
ciation of America. of America elected 
Mr. Chassell was as a member of its 


formerly a newspa- 
per man and a legis- 
lator, and is a large 


board of governors. 
He was also ap- 
pointed a member of 


landholder and a thei Association’s 
capable business Federal ‘legislative 
man. committee. 


might line up with Germany and against 
| the Allies had a very depressing effect, 
and the raid of the Germans on Italy 
happening so unexpectedly and following 
the smash-up in Russia—made some of 
| the heaviest holders of securities tremble. 
\ll good signs were forgotten. 
It is unfortunate that, added to the 
disturbing foreign factors, we have equally 
disturbing domestic factors, such as the 
bullheadedness of the Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission and the destructive 
tendencies of our lawmakers generally. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had performed its function, as a construc- 
tive body, to act as an arbitrator between 
the shippers and the railroads the situa- 


° ° Rey q ° 
The recent serious decline, sharply | tion of the railroads would be very 


accentuated as it was by bears struggling 
to cover their shorts, ‘once more em- 
phasizes my constant argument in favor 


| different. 
It wasn’t pleasant to find Commissioner 


| McChord heckling Mr. Vanderlip while 





of cash dealings in Wall Street in prefer-| the latter was making his argument in 


ence to operating on a margin. 


Many an investor who had bought! McChord 


Mr. 


bankers 


| favor of fair play for the railroads. 
intimated that the 


more than he could carry was compelled | had a lot to do with the troubles of the 
to sacrifice his holdings during the break. | railways. He referred to J. S. Bache & 
The American people want to gamble. | Co. and the literature they had sent out, 


There are more speculators than investors 
and, nine times out of ten, the specu- 


lators are on the losing side, and the in- | 


vestors on the winning side. I know a 
number of investors who have 
money in Wall Street, but I know a 
hundred times as many speculators who 
have lost. 

Big Men scare easily. A contrary im. 
pression may prevail, but it is natural 
that those who have much at stake should 
worry most, while the small holder, 
realizing that he can stand a loss, will 
await with patience the outcome of the 
market’s perturbations. 

Whenever unfavorable symptoms ap- 
pear in Wall Street, heavy operators 
begin to magnify them. The small in- 
vestor is less. concerned. 
The latter call in his loans 


may or 


The big oper- | 
‘ator may be at the mercy of his banker. 


made | 


| that held the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission largely responsible for the dis- 
tressful condition of railroad credit. 
They had a right to their opinion. It 
is no secret that it is the opinion also of 
all thoughtful and _ patriotic. citizens. 

For ten years I have criticized the un- 
friendly attitude of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission toward our railroads 
and have predicted that a day of reckon- 
ing would come. That day is here. Every 
investor in a railroad security knows it; 


realizes the shrinkage in the value of the 
securities held by his bank, knows it; 
every policyholder in a life insurance 
company, the investments of which are 





discriminate against some securities held | 


as collateral. The small investor, with 


| 


his securities bought and paid for and | 


stowed away in his safe deposit box, has 
less to fear. With him, it is business as 
usual. 

This world-wide war is naturally a 
period of great uncertainty. The rumor 
in Wall Street that the leading neutrals, 
including Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 





largely in first-class securities, realizes. it. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
instead of fulfilling its function as an 
arbitrator between the shippers and the 
railways, has acted as if it were em- 
ployed by the former to get out of the 
railroads all that it could, even to the 
exhaustion of the latter’s credit. We are 
learning some lessons by bitter ex- 
perience. Some of the leading members 
of the I. C. C. have learned these lessons. 
It is too bad that they are lost on its 
mossback members. 

The temper of the public is such that 


every depositor in a savings bank who | 
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THE SAFEST INVESTMENT 


OU cannot get a safer investment ¢} 
6% First Farm Mortgages on im. 
proved Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and 
Louisiana farm property. 


We specialize in these mortgages an: 


request will send booklet and list No. 907. 


OKLAHOMA: FARM 
MORTGAGE CO, 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oldest and Largest Mortgage House 


1an 


1 on 








INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF vemenmnetee 
—S 








We Invite 
Inquiries 


We specialize in 6% Secured Certific: 

which are protected by real estate and 
are absolutely guaranteed as to payment 
of both principal and interest by this old 
established Trust Company with Capital 
and Surplus of $400,000 and total assets 


of $2,500,000. 


Write for booklet and full detailed 
information, 


THE SALT LAKE SECURITY & | 
TRUST COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital and Surplus $400,000 





ORDERS EXECUTED IN 


- 

Curb Securities | 

Standard Oil and 
Listed Stocks 


For cash, conservative margin, or on th 
“Partial Payment Plan’’ 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


Established 1908 





111 Broadway 





‘New York | 
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Stocks—A verag eS —Bonds 


TWENTY-FIVE RAILROADS 

Net Same Day 

High. Low. Last. Ch’ge. Last Yr 

Nov. 5.....57.99 55.95 56.84 —1.77 85.05 
Nov. 6.....Holiday Holiday 
Nov. 7 . 58.28 56.02 57.84 +1.00 84 52 
Nov. 8. .58.04 55.71 56.12 1.72 84.57 
Nov. 9 57.34 56.09 56.96 + .84 84.09 
Nov. 10.....57.69 57.24 57.56 + .70 83.5» 

TWENTY-FIVE INDUSTRIALS 
Nov. 5.. 69.83 66.56 67.99 —2.27 115.06 
Nov 6 Holiday Holiday 
Nov. 7.....70.02 66.52 69.28 —1.29 114,88 
Nov. 8. 70.18 65.14 66.43 —2.85 115.6: 
Nov. 9.....67.84 66.06 67.20 + .77 115.37 
Nov. 10.....68.32 66.97 68.01 + .81 114,18 
COMBINED AVERAGE—FIFTY STOCKS 

Nov. 5.....63.91 61.25 62.41 —2.02 100.05 
Nov 6..... Holiday Holiday 
Nov ree | 61.29 63.56 +1.15 99.70 
Nov. 8.....64.11 60.42 61.27 —2.29 100.05 
Nov. 9.....62,59 61.07 62.08 + .81 99.73 
Nov. 10.....63.00 62.10 62.78 + .70 99.88 


Bonds—Forty Issues 


Net Same Day 

Close, Change. 1916. 
wre — .37 88.88 
- Holiday Holiday 
o6ecueene — .05 88.79 
+ ane 16, — .33 88.81 
-77.43 — .03 88.81 
-.+097.40 — .03 88.91 


STOCKS—YEARLY HIGHS AND LOWS—BONDS 
50 STOCKS.—, ~——40 BONDS.—\ 


High. Low. High. Low. 
*1917..90.46 Jan. 60.42 Nov. 89.48 Jan. 77.40 Nov. 
1916..101.51 Nov. 80.91 Apr. 89.48 Noy. 86.19 Apr. 
1915...94.13 Oct. 58.99 Feb. 87.62 Nov. 81.51 Jan. 
1914. ..73.30 Jan. 57.41 July 89.42 Feb, 81.42 Dec. 
1913...79.10 Jan. 63.09 June 92.31 Jan. 85.45 Dec. 
1912...85.88 Sep. 75.24 Feb. .i....... 0 ccecceees 
1911...84.41 June 69.57 Sep. ......... 0 cccececes 

*To date. 














The above table appears every Monday in Th 
Annalist, a financial weekly published by The New 
Sign the form below an4 send it to The 
Annalist, Times Square, New York. 


York Times. 


Send The" Annalist for one year to the address below, 


for which I inclose $4.00. (Shorter term, pro rata.) 


Name 
Street. . 
Parra ; 
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Bonds 


Same Day 


p. Last Yr 
T=: 85.05 
Holiday 
8452 
2 84.47 
3400 84.69 
0-83.55 
) 
7 115.06 
Holiday 


9 114,88 
‘5 115.63 






7 115.37 
1 114,18 
OcKS 
2 100.05 
Holiday 
5 99.70 
9 100.05 
L 99.73 
0 99.88 


les 
lame Day 
1916. 
88.88 
Holiday 
88.79 
88.81 
88.81 
88.91 
-BONDS 
DsS.— 
Low. 
40 Nov. 
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December 8, 1917 


it will not be long before it will make; 
shrift of those who stand in the 
If one political party 
Mark 


short é 
way of prosperity. 4 
will not do the job, another will. 
the prediction! : 7 } 

The great need of this nation at present | 
is for constructive legislation, construc- | 
tive regulation and constructive progress | 
all along the line. The obstructors have | 
had their day. The people are paying | 
the penalty. The people are slow to| 
anger and of great mercy, but when they | 
are fully aroused they will exile the ob- | 
structionists and destructionists who have | 
had their way altogether too long. | 

Those who followed my advice and 
hought the best of the investment securi- 
ties during the period of hysterical | 
selling, will have no reason to regret it. 
[ do not mean that we are on the eve of 
a bul! movement, but when good securi- 
ties can be bought on the basis of re- 
turning seven or eight per cent. on the | 
investment, they are pretty nearly on 
the bargain counter. 


S,. Havieax, N.S.: A€tna Explosives seems now like 
a promising speculation. 

C.. Rocuester, N. Y.: Anglo-French bonds are sate. 
Dominion of Canada 5’s are also good. 

L., CONNELLSVILLE, Penn.: Woolworth common, pay- 
ng 8 per cent., man’s investment. 

P.. Dansvitte, Penn.: It is safer to invest your $1000 


is a good brs?~ese 


in good short-term notes, but Union Pac. is desirable. 

S,, KeepysviLLe, Mp.: The recent manipulation of | 
United Cigar Stores with disastrous results to lawentoss | 
brought the stock into disfavor. 

K., Wasuineton, N. J.; B., Seartie, Wasa.: If re- 
ported earnings and present dividend rate are maintained, | 
Ingersoll-Rand common would be a good purchase at $250, 
Owners of the stock would better hold than sacrifice. 

S., RockvitLE, Conn.: Colt’s Patent Firearms Com- 
pany has profited largely by war orders. Peace must 
necessarily cut into its revenues. Swift & Company and 
Utah Copper should continue to prosper after the war. 

S., Burrato, N. Y.: I do not advise purchase of St 
Paul stock. The road’s outlook isimproving. Canadian 
Pacific and N. Y. C. declined because of decrease in 
earnings. Central Leather common is a fair speculation 
The preferred is better, 

M., W. SomerviLuie, Mass.: 
stock on your list. So. Pac. is among the most desirable 
Erie common is a poor long-pull specula- 


There is only one good 


railroad issues. 
tion. I do not advise purchase of such speculative issues 
as Fulton Motor Truck and Loew’s Boston Theatres. 
P., lowa Crty, lowa: While Anaconda has speculative 
attraction, a good industrial or railroad stock is preferable 
toa mining stock. Montana Power common is a business 
The preferred is safer. I do not 
stocks of new and untried 


man’s investment. 
advise purchase of motor 
companies. 

4., Farco, N. D.: You might invest your $1500 in 
such reasonably safe dividend payers as American Smelt- 
ing pfd.; American Sugar pfd.; American Woolen pfd.; | 
Atchison pfd.; U. P. pfd.; Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. | 
pfd.; Corn Products pfd.; U.S. Rubber Ist pfd.; or | 
U.S. Steel pfd. 

P., New York: This is hardly the time to buy Ameri- 
can Malting common. There are arrears of over 33 per 
cent. on first preferred and over 166 per cent. on second 
preferred which will have to be paid off before common 
falls into line for a dividend. The first preferred is more 
desir= ble than the common. 

F., Mr. Vernon, Inu.: Stocks making a good yield and 
having a speculative element are Central Leather com- | 
mon, Chesapeake & Ohio, Colo. Fuel & Iron, Intl. | 
Nickel, Kennecott Copper, Midvale Stee!, Penn. R.R., 
Sinclair Oil, U. P., U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, West- 
inghouse Electric and W. U. Tel. 

C., Los AnGELes, Cauir.: Western Union Tel. is a 
well-regarded corporation. Its earnings are large and | 
it pays 6 per cent., which dividend seems likely to be | 
maintained. The stock declined with all other stocks, | 
even better ones than W. U. At present figure W. U. | 
is a fair business man’s speculation. } 

H., Briston, Va.: Kansas City Southern com. is too | 
long a pull to be recommended. Buy the pfd. Midvale 
Steel Co. is doing an immense business. The stock looks | 
like « fair business man’s investment. Willys-Overland 
reports excellent earnings. U. P., N. & W., Atchison, 
So. Pac., and Penna. are inviting at present low figures. | 

R., Boise, Inano: Although Chino and Inspiration are | 
among the better class of coppers, industrial or railroad 
preferred stocks are more desirable. Union Pac. looks 
like a good purchase. American Motors Corpora- 
tion, paying no dividend, is not attractive. Amco Motor | 
is controlled by Springfield Motors, which is in receivers’ 
hands. 

D., New York: Colo. Fuel & Iron is a Rockefeller 
property. The company is earning at the rate of over 
18 per cent. on common. Indications are that the 3 per 
cent. dividend will be increased. Wabash pfd. A and 
Tobacco Products are fair speculations. The pfd. stocks 
of the seasoned dividend payers, industrial and railroad, 
are safer, 

M., New York Crry: Better hold than sacrifice Mo. 
Pac. pfd. and Brooklyn Rapid Transit. The latter’s 
dividend may be reduced, but it will probably yield a 
fair return on purchase price. I have not.a high opinion 
of any of the cheap-stock oil or mining companies. Crown 
Oil is highly speculative, but it may be advisable not to 
sacrifice your shares. 

S., Totepo, Ouro: The outlook for purchasers of Alli- 
ance Tire & Rubber Company’s stock is anything but 








| 


L., Evansviie, Inp.: U.S. Steel common and Utah 


Copper appear at this time reasonably safe business 
man’s investments. 
payer and a fair business man’s speculation. 
mon pays no dividend and is less desirable. 
common is now in the speculative class. 
common has possibilities. 


Cuban Cane Sugar pfd. is a dividend | 

The com- 
St. Paul 

Midwest Oil | 


G., Mittvave, Penn.: Ray Consolidated and B. & O. | 


common are dividend payers and fair speculations. South 


Penn. Oil is one of the Standard Oil group and is making 


good returns on market price. Among the best purchases 


at this time are preferred stocks and bonds of seasoned 


dividend-paying industrial and railroad corporations, and 
good real estate and farm first mortgage bonds. Re- 


ported earnings make Phila. Co.common attractive at 
present price and dividend. 

M., Toronto, Ont.: Your list of bonds is excellent. 
The two debenture bonds and the City of Bordeaux bonds 
are not so desirable as the others. It is a good idea to 
invest some of your funds in the preferred stocks you 
mention, Get the Bethlehem 8 per cent. preferred. There 
is no Penn. pfd. No bonds in the world are safer than the 
Liberty Loan bonds. These bonds are attractive both as 
an investment and a speculation. I think well of the Cana- 
dian Victory Loan. It is always safer to buy outright, but 
the partial payment plan is good for an investor who ean 
spare monthly a stated amount of money. 

G., Brooxtynx, N. Y.: The surplus of Wells-Fargo 
& Co., for 1916 after payment of dividend was over 
%3,000,000. The express companies have petitioned the 
I. C, C. for permission to increase their rates, showing 
that. their business has been injured by war conditions. 
Evident]y a state of peace would benefit Wells-Fargo. 
The par value of Ohio Oil is $25. Plans for paying a 
stock dividend do not seem to have been worked out, but 
the large and increasing surplus must some day be 
distributed. The company did well before the wal and 
should do well afterward. Josevig-Kennecott Copper is 
highly speculative. 


New York, December 1, 1917 JASPER 


FREE 


Readers who are interested in investments, 
and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly market letters 
and information in reference to particular 
investments in stock, bonds or mortgages, will 
find many helpful suggestions in the announce- 
ments by our advertisers offering to send, with- 
out charge, information compiled with care 
and often at much expense. A digest of some 
special circulars of timely interest, offered 
without charge or obligation to readers of 
Leslie's, follows: 


BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 


First mortgage 6 per cent. loans of $200 and up are 
offered by Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, who have 
been in business 36 years. Ask for their loan list No. 716. 

Those interested in Wisconsin Dairy Farm Mortgages, 
making a good return, should apply to Markham & May 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for their interesting free 
pamphlet L—5. 

Sound interpretation of business and financial condi 
tions in these war times is the office of the widely quoted 
and authoritative “‘Bache Review,” which also makes 
suggestions for investment. Copies mailed free on ap- 
plication to J. S. Bache & Co., members of New York 
Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

This is a time when investments should be made with | 
great care. The Salt Lake Security & Trust Company, Salt | 
Lake City, Utah, offers to the public its 6 per cent. Secured 
Certificates, of convenient denominations and protected | 
by selected real estate. The company will send free, on | 
request, a booklet and full detailed information. 

A number of valuable suggestions for the purchase of | 
stocks or bonds on the partial payment plan have been pre- | 
pared by John Muir & Co., speciaiists in odd lots and | 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, , 
New York. These suggestions are designed to suit people 
with small or large incomes who would practice 
investing while they save. Send to Muir & Co. for free 
circulars M—4 and T—4. 

As an attractive January investment, first mortgage 
serial bonds safe-guarded under the Straus plan are recom- 
mended by S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, | 
and Straus Building, Chicago. These bonds, in de- | 
nominations of $1000 and $500, are stable in value, yield | 
6 per cent. and most of them are free from the normal | 
Federal income tax. For full information write to Straus 
& Co. for circular No. Q—703. 

All investors contemplating purchase of bonds should 
send to the widely known and responsible National City | 
Company, National City Bank Building, New York, for | 
its carefully selected and well-diversified list of high-grade 


| 
| 





bonds now obtainable at very attractive prices, and also 
the company’s comparison of January and current bond ! 


prices. These you can get free by writing to the company 
for December Circular and Price Comparison L—77. 
Investors who need information to enable them to take 
advantage of present low prices and to greatly diversify 
purchases of securities should write for the eleven free 
booklets No. 54—D, published by Slattery & Company, 
40 Exchange Place, New York. This miniature financial 
library covers Standard Oil,'Independent oil, sugar, cop- 
per, motor, silver, tobacco and steel stocks, the war-tax 


| law and the Twenty Payment Plan and includes an In- 


vestor’s Pocket Manual. 


A Valuable Financial Handbook 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York has just published its very useful year book, “‘ Trust 
Companies of the United States” for 1917. The book 
shows that for the year ending June 30, 1917, the total 
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FIREARMS 








x REVOLVERS AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 4 A 
J AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS /pwiart 
* Ae a, {J} For nearly three-quarters of a century COLT’S FIRE WN) a ig 
pF sm ie ' ARMS have played a dominant part in the brilliant ba nts x 
1 Wes military achievements of our country. pt 4) 
ph SO y><]] COLTS are the REVOLVERS and AUTOMATIC || \ | Sn ry 
KOS Ke A PISTOLS that have been officially adopted by the |} ° 4 
ie United States Government. i / A 
Bas bi ty For individual home protection you can safely place [4 v0 
rey a rey P your trust in the firearms on which Uncle Sam has put 
a, — ; his unqualified O. K. 


** The Proven Best 


COLT?S “eGoccrnment Test ” 


/ilustrated catalog 17 mailed free on request 


Ne Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co. 
_ Hartford, Conn, 





U.S. A. 








Make a Film Fan’s Christmas Merrier 
END him (or her) a subscription to Film Fun, the magazine of 


the happy side of the movies. $1.00 will send Film Fun for 
one year to the person you indicate. On Christmas morning your 





friend will receive a 
tasteful card stating that 
Film Fun is coming as a 





gift from you. 

Intimate interviews with 
heroes and heroines of 
the screen, photographs 
of big features that are 
being produced, and the 
latest gossip of film 
land—this is the contents 
of Film Fun, the maga- 
zine that puts you on 
speaking terms with 
your favorite star. 











Send One Dollar 
Today 


FUN 


New York City 


ote 


“I'll Get Him this Time.” 


FILM 


225 Fifth Avenue 


























resources of the trust companies of this country were 


nearly $9,000,000,000, an increase of more than $1,300,- | 


000,000, or 17 per cent., over the previous year. For the 





bright. Four of the company’s promoters have been 
indicted on the charge of using the mails to defraud, and 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World’s vigilance 
committee has declared that the company misrepresented 
its resources and operations. 


five-year period the increase was nearly $3,500,000,- | 
Detailed statements, names of | 


000, or over 63 per cent. 
officers and directors, stock quotations, etc., for more 


than 2000 companies are given in the book and also the | 


itemized resources and liabilities by States. 












Remarkable Belt Offer! Foor ie Sees? fe 


AMERICAN EAGLE Belts with specially designed, elegant, oxidized silver 
finish buckle and the National 
$1) e 
order or POSTAGE. 


shield in beautiful hard 
American Leather Workers, Dept. 1sc Norman Blég., Chicago~ 





If you are not more than satis- 
fied, we insist on returning your 
money. Special, dozen, price 
$10.80 postpaid. Be sure to 


ention size and waist measure, 


enamel colors. Finely lined 
and stitched strong, morocco 
grain, black, genuine leather 























Cut downcongestion! Keep your freight 
moving with Packard trucks. 


Not inside costs, but command of ship- 
ments is now the question of gravest 
import to business men. 

Traffic congestion is growing. Two 
great railroads—the Pennsylvania and 
New Haven—have had to curtail less- 
than-carload service at New York and 
Philadelphia. 

To meet this situation, forehanded 
executives are cutting out rail shipments 
and adopting Packard dzrect transpor- 
tation. For local hauling of bulky stuft 
or distant delivery of costly products, 











Packard silent, chainless trucks are prov- 
ing cheap, swift and certain carriers. 
For instance, three five-tonners broke 
a local freight blockade in Detroit re- 
cently and saved a brick and tile plant 
from a shut-down. Saved money alsoon 
every load delivered. Another five-ton 
Packard is averaging 180 miles a day on 
adelivery circuit of morethan1,500 miles. 
Seven economical sizes—all with 
four-speed transmission. Write Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, for infor- 
mation. Ask the man who owns one. 
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JUDGE, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 


Enclosed is $ Please send Judge for three | 
months ‘o Names Addresses | 
with a gift card bearing my name. | 
DONS cist nc eet cnosg ee MIN, 65560 ictk hb onal ors 





You probably have a number of friends— 


whom you would like to remember with some less expensive but characteristic gift 


Every person who has a sense of humor and likes good pictures 
we suggest a gift subscription to 


Long after the holiday and the mistletoe have disappeared, Judge will come 
each week a fresh reminder of the giver. 


For $1.00 we will send Judge for three months to the persons you indicate, together 
with a tasteful card bearin 
coming as a gift from you. 


JUDGE 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM 


the season’s greeting and the message that Judge is 
ill out che coupon and send it in. 











Leslie’s Weekly 
The Melting Pot 


| 
wens suffrage will increase Noy 
York City’s election expenses }y 


$1,000,000. 

Georges Clemenceau, France's pey 
Prime Minister, is called the “Frene}’ 
Roosevelt.” 

The National Grange has petitioned 
Food Administrator Hoover to establish 
a liquorless day. 

Twelve woodsmen, trapped by veering 

: : = ‘ g 
winds in a New Jersey forest fire, were 
recently burned to death. 

Boston saloons have been ordered to 
eliminate free lunches in the interest of 
food conservation. 

War taxes have created such a shortage 
of pennies that Scranton, Pa., banks are 
issuing paper pennies. 

An Ohio man suggests winning the war 
by dropping potato bugs from airplanes 
all over German farms. 

A large Socialist gathering in New York 
recently cheered the prophecy that we are 
on the eve of a revolution. 

Bishop Keiley, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, at Atlanta, Ga., commends the 
war work of the Y. M. C. A. 

The Food Commissioner of Canada has 
lifted the ban against oleomargarine, 
owing to the high cost of butter. 

A Glen Cove, N. Y., jeweler, about to 
close his business, advertises that he in- 
tends to publish a list of all his debtors. 

Scott Nearing, the expelled college pro- 
| fessor, recently paid for his anti-war talk 
|when a Minnesota court fined him $50, 
The New York Hotel Men’s Associa- 
| tion at a recent dinner contributed two 
| thousand dollars to the Y. M. C. A. war 
fund. 

An organization has been formed in 
Pittsburg to combine churches in small 
communities and thus put them on a 
| paying basis. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently ad- 
monished his Bible class that hypocrisy 
is fatal to religion and that you cannot 
camouflage God. 

Since July the United States has or- 
dered for the use of the Allied armies 
3,000,000 pairs of rubber boots and 1,000,- 
000 pairs of “arctics.” 

Girl students of the University of Cali- 
fornia have signed a pledge to deprive 
themselves of sweets, except chewing 
gum, for the period of the war. 

A bazaar established to secure funds 
for buying soldiers’ kits in New York 
had gross receipts of over $71,000, but 
netted only $750. The district attorney 
is investigating. 

The city officials of an Ohio town who 
confiscated coal on a freight train to meet 
the pressing needs of the people in that 
community have been indicted for imped- 
ing interstate commerce. 

Kenosha, Wis., is centralizing all its 
war relief work in one fund, to be admin- 
istered by a County Council of Defense. 
Wage-earners are contributing their pay 
for half an hour each week. 

General Castleman, a famous Kentucky 
Confederate, has solved the dispute as to 
whether white soldiers should salute 
negro Officers, saying it is only right to 
salute the country’s uniform. 

Work on the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, the largest on the conti- 
nent, in New York City, under way for 
twenty years, has been discontinued for 
the duration of the war as a patriotic 
move. 

To relieve labor shortage on sugar plan- 
tations, Mayor Behrman of New Orleans 
recently ordered all idlers arrested and put 
to work, and released from prison those 
guilty of minor offenses willing to work in 
the sugar belt. 

Samuel Gompers recently declared that 
the Socialists were responsible for starting 
the Western Labor Union, the American 
Labor Union, the I. W. W. and the 
People’s Council, which are making war 
on the American Federation of Labor. 








Let the people rule! © 
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se and thousands upon thousands of other interesting questions about 
about science, art and invention 


EVERY AMERICAN’S REFERENCE LIBRARY 
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Every American’s Dictionary 
n you always say what you mean? Are you a con- 
A forceful letter writer? Are you obliged 
ise the same word over and over again to express even 
‘tely related ideas, when the English language is so 


ing talker? 


in synonyms? 
cap to success 


aress. 


\BULARY 
AT EMPLOYED 


ies them. 





SEVERAL 


TIONARY, including: 


Measures, 


2 lbs. Illustrations in color. 


Ain TATE ENA ee 


in busine 


EVERY 

Its appeal on the practical side 
All the words are printed in big 
1 type and are under One Alphabetical Ar- 
zement. They stand out so that the eye instantly 
The proper use of capitals and small letters 
riting is indicated by the capitalization of all proper 
s. The system of pronunciation is simplicity itself. 
myms and Antonyms (words of opposite meaning) are 
nin connection with the words themselves. The defi- 
s are clear, concise, and right to the point. 


. 

22 Different Departments 
mbraced within the covers of EVERY AMERICAN’S 
The Most Approved Forms 
Business and Social Letters; Hints in Correct English, 
ce of words and grammatical construction; Forms for 
ches for Various Occasions; Business Forms and Law; 
rest and Wage Tables and Calculating Rules; Weights 
-to indicate only a few of the many valuable 
this volume is prepared to render instantly tn many a 
t corner in the Business Office, the Home, and the School. 


Government Test Binding 

bining flexibility with the greatest resistance to wear of 

material ever fabricated for book covers, has been se- 
tedfor EVERY AMERICAN’S DICTIONARY. Finish- 
with rich black morocco grain, gold lettering, and round 
rners. Size 714 x 5% inches: 244 inches thick—Weight 


Slovenliness in specch ts a more seriou 


sand social life than slovenli- 


A Valuable Habit 

Get the Dictionary 
Habit. Gain for yourself 
the power which comes 
through the intelligent use 
of that wonderful tool, the 
English language. Don’t 
be satisfied to drudge along 
on the scant 300 words that 
embrace the working vocab- 
ulary of the average person. 
Shakespeare used 15,000 
words and lives today, the 
greatest force in our intel- 
lectual life, because of his 
command of language and 
expression. 

EVERY AMERICAN’S 
DICTIONARY, BASED 
ON THE FOUNDATION 
LAID BY NOAH .WEB- 
STER AND OTHER 
LEXICOGRAPHERS, 
MODERNIZED BY 
CHARLES MORRIS, 
WILL GIVE YOU THE 
COMMAND OF A_VO- 


TIMES GREATER THAN 
BY SHAKESPEARE. 

A Friend Indeed 
‘ou will immediately recognize a Friend in your 
ruage problems in 
"TIONARY. 


rresistible. 


\MERICAN’S 
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When 


Every American’s Encyclopedia 


Brings the Whole World Within the 
Family Circle 


Every field of knowledge has been explored and its rich- 
est fruits are found in the pages of EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. ‘The wonders of the Ancient and 
Modern World are brought right into your own home. 
The most interesting things in the world are the facts 
about the world, its people, what they have done and are 
now doing. EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is an up-to-date survey of everything known, and is re- 
plete with facts in the most satisfying fulness and variety, 
brimful of useful information suited to all tastes and 
needs, containing just what everybody most wants to know 
about the arts and sciences, invention and manufacture, chemistry 
and physics, religion and philosophy, history and geography, 
biography, botany and zoology, engineering, law and agriculture. 


. 9 . 
America’s New Place in the Sun 
We are no longer an isolated nation. Politically and commer 

cially we have sp ginto World leadership. It is important nov 
that we should enlarge our knowledge of other countries and peoples 
and know more about our own land. EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA fills the need now felt by every intelligent mar 
and woman for a work International in Scope but from an A merican 
point of view. 


. . 
A Key to American Brains 

EVERY AMERICAN’'S ENCYCLOPEDIA is especially rich i 
biographies of men who are making current history and who have 
helped make the United States the great commercial power it is to- 
day. It abounds in interesting facts in the careers of our public men 

statesmen, jurists, and politicians, also men in every walk of life 
who have rendered conspicuous service to the nation. It contains 
a vast number of American biographies found in no other Encyclo- 
pedia. These include authors, artists, educators, philanthropists, 
reformers, teachers, warriors, journalists, explorers, actors, etc. 

The 9 volumes are Bound in Spec al Library Weave, Extra Dur- 
able Cloth, with Labels Stamped in Gold. Catch words in Big Bold 
Type. 5,000 Pages; 1,000 Illustrations. Each Volume 75s x5! 
Inches. They Occupy a Shelf. Space of only 13 Inches. 
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Can YOU 


At What Part of the Earth Is the Force 
of Gravity Least. And Where Greatest: 

What Act Was the Ostensible Origin of 
the Great European War; When and 
Where Was It Committed? 

What Were the Chief Agencies that Over- 
threw the Feudal System? 

What Proportion of the Lives Lost on the 
Lusitania Were American? 

Field Officers Must Be of What Rank? 
What is the Adamson Law: When Did It 


; Go Into [ffect? 
= How Old is Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig? 
What 


Was the Famous Russian Kiev Case? 


Did President Wilson Hand the German Am- 
bassador His Passports? 

What Is a “Blimp,” “‘Camion,”’ “ Hosteau”’?? The Meaning 

of *Dekko,”’ **Gippo,”’ “Cushy” 

persons, places and events—about words and their meanings 

are instantly answered in 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 
A New Short Cut to French 

10,000 English and French Military and Conversational Words and Phrases 

Carefully Pronounced by the Simplest System 

Yet Devised 
Edited by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL. D. 

If you don’t know a word of French this volume will show 
you how to say in French what you know how to say 
in English. 

The only Dictionary ai 
ranged in One Alphabetical 
Order giving the terms used in 
every-day language by tle 
l'rench people, and by the Bel 
gian and French armies. 

All WarW ords Orders and Com 
mands are shown in French and 
English, and all familiar phrases 
under their principal words. 
Contains the Most Compre 
hensive Pronouncing Vocabu 
lary of Technical Terms used 
in the Military, Naval, Aero 
nautical, and Aviation Ser 
vices and the Terminology pe 
culiar to the Army Medical 
Service Ambulance Corps, and 
the Nursing Staff. 




















It tells what are barndook, camoufiet,”’ ‘‘cootie,”’ fay 
Blighty,’ “‘frigo,’’ and a thousand and one slang and other tern 

peculiar to the soldier's vernacular. 

It is? up to the minute, prepared by a dictionary editor of inter- 

nati reputation, is pocket siz 61% x 37% in.), and alway 

ready use on the 

If you 1oW some h already, *‘The Soldier's Service Dictior 


l enlarge ur vocabulary 


Bound in Weather-Proof Khaki 


Our Christmas Offer 
ONLY 


*I 


Brings You the Entire Library 
Every American’s Encyclopedia 
Every American’s Dictionary 
The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 

Eleven Volumes Covering the Whole Sum of 
All Human Knowledge, Made Ready forUs« 
SENT And Small Monthly Payments Equi 

alent to Only 3% Cents a Day. 
NOW Order Now Before the Price is Advanced 
Every American's Encyclopedia and Dictionary for the 
Home Folks. he Soldier’s Service Dictionary for some 
one near and dear to you who is off for the BIG ADVEN- 
TURE in France—give hin , the thing he will nee 
most when he puts his foot on French soil 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 













BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
‘nclosed is $1.00 first payment on EVERY AMERICAN’S 


rc 
| 
! 


EF 
em | REFERENCE LIBRARY, 11 volumes, to be shipped charges 


prepaid. I agree to remit the full price, $15.00, at the rate of 
| %1.00 per month following receipt of books. Otherwise, I will, 
| within five days, ask for instructions for their return at your 
expense. My $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt. 


Name. ee 
| Address 


Occupation 
Leslie’ s 12-8-17 
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CHRISTMAS. PACKING 

: FOR 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
"NOW ON’ SALE. 


Without THEM 
WHAT WOULD ff 
CHRISTMAS: BE? 





